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TO 


W I'LL  I AM  WTLBERFORCE,  Efq;  M.  P.  &c. 

SIR, 

T DEDICATE  tlie  following  compi- 
lation to  you.}  and  feel  a peculiar 
pleafure  and  propriety  in  lo  doing:  per- 
inaded,  as  I am,  that  the  reformation 
it  endeavours  to  promote,  would  be 
highly  advantageous  both  to  the  civil  and 
political  interefts  of  this  kingdom;  and 
that  it  is  as  much  needed,  and  as  loudly 
demanded  by  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Nation  at  large,  as  it,  is  by  the 

Pharmaceutic  Profession  itfelf: 

and  equally  perfuaded  that  if,  amongft 
the  patriots  of  the  prelent  age,  there  be 
fome  few  who  are  univerlally  contem- 
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plated,  more  than  all  others,  as  poffeft 
of  a real  love  for  their  country,  and  of 
keen  penetration  to  develope  its  beft  m- 
terefts — in  the  lift  of  that  leleift,  that 
venerated  few,  your  name  will  ever  ap- 
pear infcribed  in  deep  and  diftinguiftied 
characters. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  fincere 
regard,  and  real  gratitude  for  every  paft 
favour, 


SIR, 

Your  much  obliged 
And  very  obedient 
Humble  Servant, 


JOHN  MASON  GOOD. 


Guildford  Street,  London, 
October  12,  1795* 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


rjpHIS  publication  is  divided  into  four  Chapters 
orSedions;  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Author, 
in  each  of  them,  to  avoid  as  much  as  poflible, 
the  two  extremes  of  tedious  prolixity,  and  dry,  un- 
interefting  brevity ; to  be  explicit  without  becom- 
ing diffufe,  and  concife  without  offering  a mere 
table  of  chronological  events;  to  ftate  his  fads  and 
arguments  fairly  ; and  to  engage  the  reader’s  atten- 
tion by  rendering  the  fubjed,  at  once,  both  in- 
terefting  and  pleafant. 

That  many  errors  are  to  be  deteded  in  it,  though 
the  pages  be  but  few,  he  has  no  kind  of  doubt.  It 
fhculd  be  remembered,  however,  as  fome  apology, 
that  it  is  written  upon  a fubjed  which,  he  does 
not  recoiled,  has  ever  been  exprefsly  attempted 

before. 
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before.  Several  hiftories  of  medicine,  and  of  phy- 
ficians,  have  been  published  in  moft  European 
countries,  but  none  that  has  any  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  Pha'rmaceutic  branch  of  medicine* 
or  that  which  regards  the  Apothecary.  It  has 
moreover,  been  compofed,  either,  amidft  the  per- 
petual avocations  of  bufinefsror  in  hours  purpofely 
flolen  from  recreation  and  fieep.  And  the  only 
motive  which  induced  him  to  engage  in  it,  was  the 
requeft  of  fome  of  his  colleagues  of  the  Committee- 
of  the  General  Pharmaceutic  Associa* 
tion;  and  their  not  having  engaged  in  it  them- 
felves.  Many  of  them,  however,  he  is  perfuaded,, 
had  they  chofen  to  have  encountered  the  talk, 
‘would  have  rendered  the  caufe,  in  which  this  vo- 
lume is  written,  much  more  juftice  and  benefit 
than  it  can  pofiibly  receive  from  his  own  feeble 
efforts. 
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I CANNOT  permit  this  Edition  of  the 
History  of  Medicine  to  be  publifhed, 
without  noticing  a fmall  pamphlet  which  has 
lately  been  advertifed,  in  anfwer  to  the  for- 
mer edition  of  it,  with  the  fignature  of  u Jo- 
feph  Bradney,  Efq.” 

To  write  an  anfwer  to  a book  is  eafy, 
and  lies  within  the  compafs  of  every  man's 
abilities:  but  to  write  an  anfwer  to  the  pur- 
pofe,  to  overthrow  well  fupported  fadts,  to  re- 
fute conclufive  reafoning,  and  indudlions,  is 
not  quite  fo  eafy  a matter  as  Jofeph  Bradney, 
Efq.  feems  to  imagine;  and,  in  the  prefent 
inftance,  fhouid  be  accompanied,  even  in  the 
attempt,  with  a much  more  comprchenfive 
knowledge  of  the  fubjedt  than  he  appears  to 
potlcfs. 

This  curious  pamphlet  is  queerly  enough 
entitled  Murepfologia , or  the  Art  of  the  Apo- 
thecary: and  it  is  lucky  for  the  reader  that 
the  author  has  thus  tranflated  it  into  Englifh. 

For 
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For  every  one  but  himfelf  would  otherwife 
have  imagined,  what,  indeed,  the  term  Mu- 
repfologia,  or  rather  Mjrepfologia  can  only 
import,  that  it  was  a Treailfe  on  Perfumery 
inftead  *. 

But 

* Had  Jofeph  Bradney,  Efq.  been  acquainted  with  the 
proper  power  of  the  Greek  y,  he  would  no  more  have 
translated  it  by  the  Roman  letter  u , than  he  would  have 
employed  this  letter  in  the  words  myftical  and  parylitic. 
As  to  the  reft,  it  is  aftonifhing  he  fliould  have  fallen  into 
Such  an  error-,  with  refpeft  to  the  real  meaning  of  the 
term  with  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  entitle  and 
decorate  his  pamphlet.  Mt’fov,  the  theme  from  whence  it 
is  derived,  Signifies,  in  every  inftance,  that  kind  of  liquid 
ointment  or  perfume , which,  like  the  odorous  eflences  of  the 
prefent  day,  conftituted,  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, one  of  the  luxuries  of  the  fair  and  the  beau  monde; 
or  was  otherwife  madeufe  of  as  a token  of  compliment  and 
refpedt.  Thus  only  can  be  conftrued  the  phrafe  Aov- 
ouevoi  ru  fjivgw,  “ bathed  or  Sprinkled  with  perfumes. ” 
Athen.  lib.  5.  Thus,  likewife,  the  alabafter  vefTel  of  pre- 
cious ointment  or  Sweet  eflence,  which  was  poured  cut  on 
the  head  of  Jesus  Christ j is  denominated  by  both  Ma- 
thew and  Mark,  xXx^a^ov  (/.vgcv,  Math.  xxvi.  17.  Mar. 
xiv.  3.  Unlefs,  indeed,  Jofeph  Bradney,  Efq.  being  him- 
felf a druggift,  may  imagine  this  ointment  to  have  been 
melted  cerate  or  bafilicon. 

But  the  Roman  writers  are  more  decifive  on  this  Sub- 
ject 
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Bat  it  is  not  at  all  furprizing  that  Squire 
Jofeph  fhould  have  fallen  into  this  miftake; 
for  there  is  fcarcely  a quotation  he  has  made 

je<5t  fill.  Thus  Cicero,  fpeaking  comparatively  of  the 
compofitions  of  himfelf  and  Pomponius  Atticus,  fays, 
Sed  tua,  tamen,  erant  ornata  hoc  ipfo  quod  crnafoenta  neg- 
lexerant;  et  ut  mulienes,  ideo  bene  olcre^  quia  nihil  qhbant , 
videbantur  ; mens,  autem,  liber  totum  Isocrati  [av^o- 
'%V./ov,  atque  omnes  ejus  difcipulorum  arcifas,  ac  non  nihil 
ctiam  Aristotelia  figment  a confumpfit.  Ad  Attic,  lib. 
2.  ep.  i.  And  Plautus  informs  us  as  exprefslv,  and 
with  as  much  difci  imination  as  he  could,  that  the  bufillefs 
exhibited  in  the  flop  of  the  apothecary  which  he  denomi- 
nates, both  in  his  Epidicus  and  Mensechmus,  mediciii'a, 
(ixrgsiov)  was  a very  different  occupation  from  that  carried 
on  in  the  flop  or  warehoufe  of  the  perfumer,  which  he 
pointedly  difingui  flies  by  the  term  “ myropolium  as 
different,  indeed,  as  the  bufinefs  conduced  in  any  of  the 
other  public  repofitories  or  places  to  which  he  alludes. 
The  greater  part  of  this  pafage  I have  already  had  occa- 
lion  to  quote  in  the  firft  edition  of  the  History  of  Me- 
dicine ; and  I will  now  add  the  whole  of  it  for  the  com- 
plete fatisfa&ion  of  Jofeph  Bradnev,  Efq.  and  his  friends. 
Utinam  conveniam  domi 

Periphanem,  per  omnem  urbem,  quern  fum  defefus  quse- 
rere  : 

Per  medicinas,  per  tonf  rinas,  in  gymnafo,  atque  in  foro; 
Per  myropolia,  et  lanienas,  circumque  argentarias. 

In  Epidic. 
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ffom  any  one  author  whaifoever,  and  where 
the  fcnfe  is  as  clear  as  the  day-light,  but  he' 
has  cither  completely  miftaken,  or  wilfully 
perverted.  This  is  a very  heavy  charge — let 
then  a few  examples  juftify  it.  For  the  fame 
reafon  that  he  has  milt  a ken  the  meaning  of 
the  Greek  term  {AVgSilof,  he  has  likewife  mif- 
taken  that  of  the  Latin  term  unguent  arms ; 
which  in  the  fame  manner  he  tranfktes  apo- 
thecary ; but  which,  contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tion, was  uniformly  ufed  among  the  Roman 
writers  to  fignify  the  bufinefs  of  a perfumer, 
or  one  who  difpofed  of  fwcCt-fcented  efiences, 
pafles,  and  pomatums,  to  the  fine  ladies  and 
coxcombs  of  the  age;  and  feldom  or  never 
to  any  part  of  any  one  branch  of  medical  oc- 
cupation whatever*.  But  on  this  fubjedl 
Squire  Braclney  has  made  an  appeal  to  Ci- 
cero : who,  he  tells  us,  has  {filed  the  apo- 
thecary by  this  term;  for  that  the  apothe- 
caries of  ancient  days  were  not  medici,  but 

Vide  Hiftory  of  Medicine,  p.  38 — 39.  where  what  is 
faid  of  feplafius,  &c.  may  occafionally  be  applied  to  un- 
gueutarius. 


unguentarii; 
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unguentarii;  and  has  ranked  his  occupation 
inter  artes  fordidas , whilft  mercatura  multa  un- 
dique  apportansy  et  medicina  qua  prudentia  inefi 
et  utilitas  qiueritur,  are  claffed  by  him,  inter 
artes  honejlas . 

Though  no  reference  is  here  madp  to  any 
part  of  the  voluminous  works  of  this  eloquent 
writer,  if  the  reader  will  pleafe  to  turn  to  his 
treatife  De  Officiis,  as  below he  will  proba- 
bly find  the  paflage  alluded  to.  The  orator 
there  divides  the  different  occupations  of  man- 
kind into  two  diflindt  clafles — the  liberal  and 
the  difreputable ; and,  ranking  in  the  latter 
clafs,  thofe  which  contribute  to  the  luxuries 
and  pteafures  of  life,  he,  amongft  others, 
enumerates  that  of  the  unguent arius,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Squire  Jofeph,  the  apothecary ; 
as  if  medicines,  and  taking  phyfic,  were 
amongft  the  luxuries  and  pleafures  of  human 

f Lib.  i.  cap.  42.  Opificefque  omnes  in  fordida  arte 
verfantur : nec  enim  quidquam  ingenuum  poteft  habere 
officina : minimeqiie  artes  hae  probanda;,  quae  miniftra 
funt  voluptatum,  cetarii,  lanii  coqui,  fartores,  pifeatores, 
ut  ait  Terentius ; adde  hue,  fi  placet,  unguent arius* 
faltatores,  totumque  ludum  talarium. 
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]ife.  As  a druggift,  however,  and  as  a means 
of  his  obtaining  thefe  luxuries  and  pleafures, 
he  does  well  to  believe  fo.  And  happy,  in- 
deed, would  it  be  for  the  whole  brotherhood 
of  medicine,  if  he  could  pcrfuade  the  world, 
at  large  to  believe  with  him.  No  longer 
could  there  be  a complaint,  or  a murmur, 
from  the  tongue  of  any  medical  man,  even  the 
moil  obfcure.  I would  chcarfully  forgive  him 
his  attack  upon  me;  and  would  be  the  Aril 
perfon  to  propofe  an  addrcfs  of  thanks  to  him 
from  the  General  Pharmaceutic  AAociation 
of  Great  Britain.  Unluckily  for  us,  how- 
ever, this  learned  writer  happens  to  be  mif- 
taken  in  his  conjecture : and  that  I may  not 
be  accufed  of  Angularity  in  conceiving  fo,  as 
alfo  for  the  better  information  of  Jofeph  Brad- 
ney,  Efq.  himfelf,  I have  added,  in  a note  be- 
' low,  the  tranllation  of  this  paflage,  from  an 
author  who  wrote  it,  for  the  ulc  of  the  pub- 
lic, more  than  twenty  years  Ance*. 

Squire 


* u All  handicraftfmen  have  but  a mean  fort  of  call- 
ing ; and  it  is  impoflible  that  a workfbop  fhould  have 
any  thing  that  is  genteel  in  it.  Further  yet,  all  thofe 

trades 
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Squire  Jofeph  is  difpleafed  with  all  “ mo- 
dern reformers  and  philofophers,”  that  they 
do  not  more  freely  confult  the  writings  of 
Moses  the  Hebrew  legiflator:  and  is  parti- 
xularly  angry  with  me  for  not  having  paid 
more  attention  to  him  in  my  “ Hiftory  of 
Medicine.”  He  pretends  to  ‘much  erudite 
knowledge  of  his  bible,  and  great  reverence 
for  the  facred  writers.  His  treatment,  how- 
ever, of  David  and  St.  Luke  are  not  altoge- 
ther in  confonance  with  this  reverence.  I 
am  no  advocate  for  all  the  moral  condudl  of 

trades  are  pitiful  and  low  that  purvey  and  cater  for  the 
fatisfving  men’s  pleafures : filhmongers,  butchers,  cooks, 
&c.  as  Terence  reckons  them  up  : to  which  we  may  add, 
if  you  pleafe,  perfumers,  dancing-mafters,  and  thofe 
who  fupply  us  with  dice  or  cards.”  Cockman’s  Tranfl. 

In  the  fame  precife  fenfe,  and  in  a connexion  ftrikingly 
fimilar  Horace  has  more  than  once  employed  the  fame 
term  : particularly  in  his  Satires,  lib.  2.  fat.  3.  and  if  more 
be  wanting,  Martial  and  Terence  will  both  produce 
abundant  examples. 

Hie  fimul  accepit  patrimoni  mille  talenta, 

Edicit,  pifeator  uti,  pomarius,  auceps, 
Unguentarius,  ac  Tufci  turba  impia  vici, 

Cum  feurris  fartor,  cum  Velebro  omne  macellum 
Mane  domum  veniant..  Hor.  ut  fupr. 
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the  former;  but  I muft  juftify  him  from  all 
poffibility  of  his  having  contracted,  and,  of 
courfe,  communicated  the  Venereal  Difeafe , 
which  this  critic  infinuates  he  did*,  contrary, 
indeed,  to  the  opinion  of  both  divines  and 
phyficians ; and  which  I do  not  believe  Squire 
Jofeph  himfelf  would  ever  have  thought  of, 
had  it  not  been  merely  to  oppofe  an  affertion 
of  mine-}-,  that  the  difeafes  of  mankmd  are 
more  numerous  now  than  they  were  for- 
merly ; and  that  neither  the  venereal  difeafe, 
nor  the  rickets,  nor  the  fcurvy,  nor  many 
other  difeafes,  now  too  frequent,  were  known 
among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  or  any 
of  the  earlier  or  contemporary  nations.  It  is 
a pity  he  djd  not  proceed  farther,  however, 
and  inform  us  whether  David  received  this 


difeafe  from  Bathsheba,  or  Bathsheba  from 
David;  or  \vhcther  f&Iivation  wasJ&  frequent 


practice  in  his  feraglio;  which  in  this  cafe 
muft,  in  no  fmall  degree,  have  refembled  a 
modern  Magdalen  ward  or  hofpital.  As  I 
underftand  this  writer’s  father  was  an  apo- 


* P.  ii,  12.  f Hift.  of  Med.  p.  47. 
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thecary  of  reputable  practice,  I am  rather 
aftonifhed  he  fhould  have  been  fo  totally  un- 
informed on  this  fubjedt;  if  indeed  he  be  as 
uninformed  as  he  pretends;  and  if  he  will  not 
reft  fatisfied  with  my  aftertion,  I muft  leave  him 
to  contend  thefe  matters  with  Drs.  Freind, 
Culler  Astruc,  and  others,  who  have  taken 
much  pains  to  inveftigate  thefe  difeafes  from 
their  firft  origin  and  appearance. 

As  to  St.  Luke,  he  endeavours  to  main- 
tain that  both  he,  and  almoft  ail  the  phyfi- 
cians  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  of  mean 
defcent,  and  “ of  no  higher  rank  than  fer- 
vants.”  For  it  is  not  enough  with  Squire 
Bradney  to  degrade  the  brotherhood  of  apo- 
thecaries alone,  but  all  connected  with  me- 
dicine, all  at  leaft  excepting  driiggifts,  muft 
be  degraded  at  the  fame  time,  and  with  the 
fame  bold  dafh  of  the  pen*.  Leaving  to  phy- 
n p licians, 

L ''‘imo)  o . ov  >.:  , '.5  . • i 

* This  writer  profefles  great  reverence  for  w- the  con- 
ftituted  legal  authorities*’*  of  the  College  of  Phyficians, 
and  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  of  this  metropolisf. 

* Murepf.  p.  14.  f P.  $.  32. 
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ficians,  however,  to  affert,  if  they  think  it 
worth  while,  the  uniform  dignity  of  their 
profeflion  in  all  ages,  I will  only  remark  re- 
fpedting  St.  Luke,  that,  if  he  ever  pradlifed 
medicine  at  all,  there  is  every  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  that  he  pradtifed  it  with  much  reputa- 
tion and  ability.  That  he  was  an  accom- 
plifhed  fcholar  we  know,  for  his  Greek  is 
pure  and  claffical;  far  fuperior  to  that  of 
any  of  the  other  evangelifts,  and  is  only 
excelled,  and  that  only  at  times,  by  Xeno- 

Of  the  latter,  I underdand,  he  is  a member  himfelf ; and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  he  fliould,  in  no 
inftance,  deviate  from  his  profellions  here.  But  it  is  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  or  I am  much  midaken,  that  with  the 
refpeft  he  pretends  for  the  former,  he  fliould,  neverthe- 
lefs,  dretch  forth  his  rude  tomahawk  to  maul,  if  it  were 
in  his  power,  the  fair  reputation  of  two  of  its  brighted 
ornaments  and  mod  worthy  members,  Dr.  Saunders 
and  Dr.  Relph  : and  all,  forfooth,  becaufe  the  former 
chofe,  fome  years  ago,  to  give  a hidory  of  his  fortunate  and 
fuccefsful  experiments  upon  that  fpecies  of  the  cinchona, 
denominated  the  red  bark  ; and  becaufe  the  latter  chofe,  a 
fliort  time  after,  to  give  a fimilar  hidory  with  refpeft  to 
another  fpecies,  named  the  yellow.  Is  it  the  modefly  or 
the  confiftency  of  this  writer  that  is  mod  to  be  admired  in 
this  cafe  ? 
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phon  himfelf:  and  Theophilus,  the  friend, 
or  patron,  to  whom  St.  Luke  addreffes  his 
two  hiftorjes,  was  probably  of  noble  birth  or 
the  patrician  order,  by  the  epithet  (xpxnros*) 
mojl  potent  or  noble , with  which  he  addreffes 
him  in  his  gofpel. 

I have  afferted  that,  in  feme  of  his  refer- 
ences and  quotations,  Mr.  Bradney  appears 
to  have  wilfully  perverted  the  fenfe  of  the 
author  referred  to.  In  a paper  reported,  in 
the  Hisory  of  Medicine,  to  have  been  cir- 
culated from  the  General  Pharmaceutic  Com- 
mittee, throughout  the  kingdom,  and  ad- 
dreffed  to  apothecaries  at  large,  it  is  Hated, 
among  other  proportions  and  heads  for  a fu- 
ture a6t  of  parliament,  that  a general  phar- 
maceutic court  fhould  be  appointed  “ con- 
fiding of  a certain  number  of  members,”  duly 
empowered  to  make  bye-laws,  conducive  to 
the  welfare  both  of  the  public  and  the  pro* 
feffion^.  In  pretending  to  copy  this  propo- 
rtion from  the  History  of  Medicine,  in 

* macros  robur,  imperium.  Th.  -/.gas  caput, 
f Hid.  of  Med.  p.  201. 
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the  true  fpirit  of  determined  perverfion,  after 
the  words  “ a certain  number  of  members,” 
Squire  Jofeph  has  purpofely  added  “ of  the 
new  aftbciation a reftridtion  which  was  ne- 
ver defigned,  or  even  thought  of,  by  any  one 
but  himfelf.  And  having  thus  intentionally 
violated  the  original  meaning,  he  exclaims 
with  much  triumph  refpe&ing  the  aftbciation, 
that  “ this  feems  to  fpeak  out,  and  unravel 
their  whole  deftgn*.” 

In  another  place  we  are  told  that  the  appli- 
cation to  Parliament,  determined  on  by  the 
Pharmaceutic  Aftbciation,  was  in  confequence 
of  our  having  been  difappointed  in  our  appli- 
cations to  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  the 
Company  of  Apothecaries^.  In  the  firft  place, 
Tknow  of  no  difappointment  whatsoever:  and, 
as  to  the  reft,  he  mult  have  been  apprized, 
when  he  wrote  this,  that  an  application  to  the 
legiflature  was  determined  upon,  not  after , or 
in  confequence  of  but  long  before  any  addrefs 
could  poftibly  have  been  thought  of  to  either 
of  thefe  medical  bodies;  and  that  fuch  ad- 

* Murepf.  p.  27.  f P.  24. 
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dreffes  were  only  founded  upon  fuch  prior 
determination*. 

This  application  to  Parliament,  however, 
and  the  object  of  the  aflociation  in  obtaining 
a redrefs  of  abufes,  equally  injurious  to  the 
public  and  the  pharmaceutic  profeflion,  are 
inexpreflible  offences  in  the  judgment  of  Jo- 
feph  Bradney,  Efq.  Not  that  fuch  abufes 
do  not  exift.  This  is  not  pretended : they  are 
too  flagrant  and  notorious  in  every  town  and 
village  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  a denial, 
or  even  a doubt.  But  in  fome  pages  of  this 
confiftent  pamphlet,  we  are  told  “ that  no  hu- 
man laws  can  ever  reflrain  them;}; and  that 
“ the  wifefl:  laws,  when  framed,  would  be  in- 
competent to  fuch  an  end§:”  and  in  others, 

* Hift.  of  Med.  p.  166 — 169.  The  Squire  has  accufed 
me  of  “ delineating  druggifts  as  more  contemptible  in  the 
public  eye  than  farriers,  carmen,  porters,  and  woodmonr 
gers and  adds  that  this  delineation  “ is  truly  aftonilh- 
mg.”  P.  22.  It  is  aftonifliing  indeed  ! but  there  is  fome- 
thing  more  aftonifliing  ftill— and  that  is,  than  even  he 
ftiould  fo  completely  have  mifunderftood  me.  To  ex- 
plain is  needlefs : and  I refer  the  reader  to  the  following 
History  of  Medicine,  p.  113. 

t Murepf.  p.  23.  § Id.  p.  33. 
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that  “ the  powers  which  exift,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  are  known,  by  reference  to  the  ftatutes, 
to  be  ample*;  that  they  are  full  and  compre- 
henftve^;  and  that  they  are  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a moil  refpedlable  and  fkilful  body 
of  menj.”  But  if  u thefe  powers  be  ample — 
if  they  be  full  and  comprehenfive,” — then 
“ they  are  competent  to  the  end  for  which 
they  were  framed:”  and  u it  is  pojfible  for 
human  laws  to  reft  rain  the  abufes  complained 
of§.” 

Let  us  then  examine  in  whofe  hands  “ thefe 
ample  and  comprehenftve  powers  and  autho- 
rities” are  lodged.  And  here  the  author  re- 

* M.urepf.  p.  13.  f Id.  p.  5.  X Id.  p.  13. 

§ Such  inconfiftencies  as  thefe  are,  by  no  means,  un- 
common, with  Squire  Bradney.  In  page  6,  he  fpeaks  of 
“ the  mufhroom  race  of  modern  druggifts.”  In  page  10, 
he  endeavours  to  make  the  bufinefs  of  druggifts  and  dealers 
-in  fpices,  one  and  the  fame  : he  ftrives  to  prove  their  high 
antiquity,  and  makes  them  contemporary  with  Joseph  and 
Sheba  and  Solomon  : and,  in  page  20,  he  finds  no  fuch 
perfons  as  druggifts  exifting  fo  late  as  the  reigns  of  Hbnry 
VIII.  and  Mary;  and  gives  an  account  of  their  origin 
after  this  period.  Which  account,  indeed,  but  without 
any  acknowledgment,  is  taken  almoft  verbally  from  the 
History  of  Medicine,  p.  1 14,  1 1 5. 
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fers  us  to  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  the 
Company  of  Apothecaries:  ancl  never  was 
man  more  egregioufly  ignorant  of  a fubjeCt 
he  pretended  to  underftand,  or  more  unlucky 
in  the  references  adverted  to  in  fupport  of 
fuch  a fubjeCt,  than  the  prefent  writer.  We 
are  at  no  debate  refpecting  the  magnitude,  or 
the  frequency,  or  the  univerfality  of  the  evils 
complained  of.  They  are  allowed  by  all  par- 
ties; and,  in  the  pamphlet  under  confedera- 
tion, they  are,  in  many  inftances,  accounted 
for*.  The  only  queftion  at  ifTue  is,  how  the 
nation  at  large,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the 
colonies  dependent  on  this  kingdom,  and  ad- 
verting to  it  for  medical  afliftance,  are  to  be 
adequately  redrefTed  by  the  prefent  powers  of 
which  thefe  medical  incorporations  are  pof- 
fefl  ? How,  with  the  poffeffion  of  thefe  pow- 
ers, they  do  or  can  decide  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  practitioners  at  large,  and  the  purity 
of  the  drugs  they  employ  ? 

As  to  the  College  of  Phyficians,  they  cer- 
tainly have  an  authority,  acceded  to  them  by 
the  legiflature,  of  examining,  within  a certain 
* Murepf.  p.  23,  24. 
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diflance  from  the  metropolis , the  wares  and 
drugs  of  all  perfons  pretending  to  any  branch 
of  medical  occupation ; and  of  inflicting  fines 
for  adulteration  and  mifconduct.  But  to  what 
di fiance  does  this  authority  extend? — To  the 
colonies  abroad  ? — No.  To  the  army  and  navy  ? 
— No.  To  the  different  towns  throughout  the 
kingdom? — No:  but  to  the  city  of  London 
alone,  and  the  precincts  of / even  miles  around 
it.  And  as  to  an  examination  of  individual 
ability,  which  is  deemed  fo  requifite  in  every 
other  profeflion,  and  is,  at  leaft,  of  equal  ne- 
ceflity  in  this — as  far  as  relates  to  apotheca- 
ries— they  have  neither  the  power,  nor  the 
pretention,  to  interfere  in  any  inftanee,  or  on> 
any  occafion  whatever.  But  “ the  powers 
that  exift  for  correcting  the  abufes  complain- 
ed of,  we  are  told,  are  ample;  they  are  full 
and  comprehenfive.”  And,  behold!  this  is 
one  of  thofe  ample  and  comprehenfive  powers, 
which  the  author  refers  to. 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  replied,  if  this  am- 
plitude and  fufficiency  of  power  be  not  pof- 
feft  by  the  College  of  Phyficians,  it  may  be 
by  the  Company  of  Apothecaries ; and  it  is  to 
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this,  likewife,  the  pamphlet  refers,  as  well  as 
to  the  former. 

Yet  here  again  the  author  is  mod  egregi- 
oufly  miftaken : for  the  Company  of  Apothe- 
caries is  poffeft  of  no  power  or  authority  what- 
ever; or,  at  lead,  of  none  beyond  the  extent 
of  their  own  members.  And  it  is  truly  afto- 
nifhing  that  Jofeph  Bradney,  Efq.  who,  if  I 
be  rightly  informed,  is  himfelf  a member  of 
this  company,  fhould  be  fo  totally  ignorant  of 
its  jurifdidtion;  or,  knowing  its  proper  and 
very  limited  jurifdidtion,  fhould  fpeak  of  it  in 
fo  very  pompous  and  impofing  a tone.  The 
truth  is,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a 
charter  of  incorporation  and  controul  was  ap- 
plied for,  and  obtained;  and  it  forms  the 
charter  under  v/hich  the  Company  of  Apothe- 
caries now  a <&*.  But  not  having  been  of 
immemorial  date,  nor  ever  confirmed  by  any 
fubfequent  a6t  of  parliament,  it  is  only  of  au- 
thority in  cafes  of  voluntary  fubmiffion,  by 

* The  firft  charter  was  granted  in  the  reign  of  James 
I : the  above,  obtained  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  lit- 
tle more  than  a confirmation  of  the  former.  Hift.  of 
Med.  p.  109. 
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becoming  voluntary  members.  Yet  even  the 
reputed  jurifdidtion  of  this  Company,  like 
that  of  the  College  of  Phylicians,  extends,  at 
the  utmoll,  but  to  a circumference  of  j even 
miles  from  the  capital.  And  as  to  the  adtual 
examination  now  in  ufe,  among  its  own  mem- 
bers, refpedting  medical  ability  (for  every 
other  fpecies  of  examination  mull  be  irrele- 
vant) it  is  fufficient  to  remark,  that  a very 
large  number  of  them  confilis  of  perfons  who, 
like  the  Squire  himfelf,  do  not  pretend  to  be 
profeffiond  men,  or  to  be  polfell  of  any  pro- 
feffional  knowledge  at  all*;  and  yet  who  have, 
neverthelefs,  found  no  kind  of  difficulty  in 
procuring  admiffion,  unlefs  it  may  have  been 
that  of  paying  the  exorbitant  fine  which, 
of  late  years  more  efpecially,  the  Company 
have  thought  proper  to  demand.  Where 
then  are  u thofe  full  and  comprehenlive  pow- 
ers^”— where,  I enquire,  is  that  ct  law  of 
the  land  which  is  already  in  full  force,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  applied,  to  remedy  the  evils  com- 
plained of,*”  to  which  this  writer  fo  exult- 

* Murepf.  p.  44.  f P.  5.  i P.  32. 
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ingly  adverts  ? Is  it  not  obvious  that  there  is 
no  fhadow  of  adequate  jurisdiction  whatfo- 
ever  ? And  is  it  not  equally  obvious*  that  the 
mod  full  and  competent  jurifdidlion  is  incef- 
fantly  demanded  ? It  is  but  about  thirty  or 
forty  years  fince*  that  the  Company  of  Apo- 
thecaries thought  fo  thefnfelves*  and  applied 
to  the  legiflature  for  a confirmation  and  ex- 
tenfion  of  their  authorities.  Then*  indeed* 
had  druggifls  reafon  to  complain ; for  the  at- 
tack was*  at  that  time*  levelled*  not  againfl 
ignorant  pretenders  and  impoftors*  of  what- 
ever name  or  defcription,  as  at  prefent*  but 
againfl  druggifls  alone*  as  to  their  compound- 
ing medical  preparations  and  prefcriptions* 
whilfl  every  apothecary  was  flill  to  be  allowed 
to  compound  and  practife  without  any  in vefli- 
gation,  as  to  the  qualifications  and  abilities 
he  pofleffed.  The  plan*  however*  was  fpeedily 
difcovered*  as  well  in  this  as  in  many  other 
refpects*  to  be  too  felfifh  and  contracted; 
and  it  met  with  the  fate  it  deferved. 

But  I mufl  not  fpeak  too  contemptuoufly 
even  of  this  plan*  for  our  own  is  not  free  from 
the  fame  imputation  of  felf-interefl;  my  op- 
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pofer,  on  the  contrary,  has  repeatedly  ancl 
ftrenuoufly  accufed  us  of  it*.  And  yet  with 
the  fame  kind  of  confijiency  on  which  I have 
before  had  occation  to  animadvert,  at  the  mo- 
ment he  is  bringing  this  forward  againft  us, 
as  a high  crime  and  mifdemeanor,  he  tells  us 
that  “ if  the  reality  of  a grievance  be  proved, 
the  motives  for  a reform  are  of  no  confe- 
quence”  whatever-}-. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  be  poflefled  of  fuch 
exalted  patriot! fm,  or  to  be  fo  far  removed 
from  the  common  routine  of  human  motives, 
volitions,  and  actions,  as  to  be  uninfluenced 
by  all  perfonal  confederations  whatever.  But 
we  take  a laudable  pleafure  in  reflecting  that 
the  conduct  we  are  purfuing,  and  the  object 
we  have  in  view  is,  at  leaft,  as  much  con- 
nected with  the  genuine  and  intrinfic  welfare 
of  the  public  at  large,  as  of  the  pharmaceutic 
community  itfelf.  And,  whilft  thefe  two  in- 
terefts  are  thus  indiflolubly  united,  it  muft 
require  a much  larger  fhare  of  fophiflry  than 
Jofeph  Bradney,  Efq.  is  pofieft  of,  to  prove 
that  the  part  we  are  acting  is  reprehenfible. 

* Murepf.  p.  4,  34.  t p-  4- 
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At  the  oppofition  which;  fince  the  publica- 
tion  of  the  firfl  edition  of  this  book,  has  been 
excited  againft  us,  we  are  not  furprized ; on 
the  contrary,  we  expected  and  predicted  it*- 
Againft  the  interefts  and  paffions  of  felfifh 
men,  or  felfifh  bodies  of  men,  reformation  will 
ever  make  but  a tardy  progrefs.  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  was  the  hue  and 
cry  of  interefted  men  in  former  ages.  Mr. 
Bradney  feems  to  be  poffeft  of  a good  chrif- 
tian-like  knowledge  of  his  bible,  and  will 
eafily  apply  the  whole  ftory. 

It  was  with  fuch  an  interefted  and  unmanly 
fpirit  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  refilled 
our  late  petition  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons ; 
and  were  able,  by  fecret  and  artful  mifrepre- 
ientations,  to  obtain  a temporary  triumph  over 
us.  It. is  a triumph,  however,  that  we  envy 
them  not;  nor  is  it  a triumph  that  can  be  of 
long  duration.  Already,  indeed,  are  their 
mifreprefentations,  in  a great  meafure,  done 
away;  and  the  effect  of  fuch  a conduct  will 
be  more  beneficial  to  our  caufe  than  half  the 

* Hill,  of  Med.  p.  *71. 
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exertions  we  could  have  made  ourfelves. 
Truth  and  juftice  will  prove  vi Glorious  in  the 
ifiiie ; and  fhould  the  contefl  continue  five  or 
fix  years  longer  than  it  has  now  lafted,  it  will 
not  much  exceed  the  period  which  was,  fome 
time  fince,  devoted  to  a concern  of  the  fame 
kind  in  Ireland;  and  we  fhall  even  then  be 
fatisfied  with  our  fuccefs. 

As  to  the  prefent  edition  of  this  little  vo- 
lume, but  few  alterations,  and  thofe  of  no 
moment,  occur  in  it.  For,  though  I trufl  I 
fhall  ever  be  open  to  every  inflance  of  true 
criticifm,  and  liberal  animadverfion,  I have 
have  not  been  able  to  derive  any  advantage 
from  the  labours  of  Jofeph  Bradney,  Efq.  I 
am  obliged  to  him,  however,  for  the  compli- 
ments he  has  cafually  paid  me*,  and  regret 
that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  return  them. 


* Page  12,  34. 
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Of  the  State  of  Medicine,  fo  jar  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Apothecary,  among  the 
Gieeks,  Homans,  Arabians,  the  earlier 
Ages  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
The  immediate  Occupation  of  the  Apo- 
thecary, during  thefe  different  Eras, 
and  the  Rank  he  obtained  among  the 
different  Branches  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
fffion.'  The  Exifence  of  any  fuch  Oc- 

cupation as  that  of  the  modern-  Drirp- 
gif  invefligatecl  and  denied,  and  the 
Quarter  pointed  out  from  whence  the 
Apothecary  was [applied  with  the  Drugs 
he  flood  in  need  of, 

'T'HERE  is  no  fmall  difficulty  in 
-A.  determining  by  what  means  man- 
kind firft  obtained  an  idea  of  the  me- 
dical virtues  of  herbs' and  plants,  and 

A be- 
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became  anxious,  when  in  a flatc  of 
ficknefs,  for  fubftances  which  they  ab- 
horred and  rejedted  when  in  a flate  of 
health.  And  we  cannot  be  much  fur- 
prifed,  therefore,  at  the  fancies  of  thofe 
philofophers  who  have  imagined  that 
the  firft  knowledge  of  medicine  was 
obtained  either  by  a divine  revelation 
communicated  by  the  Almighty  to  fome 
of  the  earlier  fages,  as  Adam*,  Moses^., 
Hermes|,  Osiris§,  and  Escu'LAPius|j, 
or  acquired  by  minute  .attention  to  the 
inftinftive  aflions  of  particular  animals. 
Thus  the  Ibis.,  who  is  reported  to  have 
a habit  of  introducing  its  bill  into  its 
anus,  and  inje&ing  hereby  a quantity  of 
water  into  the  inteftines,  is  fuppofed  to 

* Le  Clerc.  Hill.  Med. — De  Santeul  Propriety  de  1* 
Med.  par  rap.  a la  vie  civile. 

f Eufeb.  Praep.  Evang.  lib.  9.  i Diod.  Sic.  lib.  1. 

§ Plutarc.  de  Hid.  et  OfyTid. 
y Mat.  Fermic.  lib.  3.  cap.  1. 
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have  taught  mankind  the  ufe  of  ene- 
mas*. Thus  Herodotus  attributes 
the  difeovery  of  Melampus.,  that  the 
melampodium  or  black  hellebore  was 
poffeffed  of  a purgative  property,  to  his 
having  noticed  that  property  exerted  on 
goats  who  had  broufed  in  paftures  where 
this  herb  was  indigenous  and  frequent. 
And  thus  again  Pliny  attributes  the 
introdu&ion  of  venaefe£tion  or  phleboto- 
my, to  a cuftom  which  he  informs  us 
the  Hippopotamus  poffelfes,  whenever 

* It  is  in  allufionto  this  report,  that  Dr.  Howe  in  the 
humorous  and  meritorious  poem  of  Sir  S.  Garth,  is  re- 
prefented  as  having  his  creft  furmounted  with  the  figure 
of  an  ibis. 

Beneath  his  blazing  orb  bright  Querpo  Ihone 
Himfelf  an  Atlas,  and  his  fhield  a Moon. 

A peftle  for  his  truncheon,  led  the  van, 

And  his  high  helmet  was  a clofe-ftool  pan. 

His  creft  an  Ibis,  brandilhing  her  beak. 

And  winding  in  loofe  folds  her  fpiral  neck. 

Dispensary. 

A 2 


it 
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it  beco'mes  plethoric  and  unwieldy,  of 
opening  a vein  in  its  leg  with  a fharp 
pointed  reed  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  But  as  it  is  probable  that  all 
the  inftindtive  knowledge  the  different 
claffes  and  families  of  animals  poffeis, . 
is  entirely  traditional  y,  and  copied  from 
the  firft  inventors  of  particular  adlions 
by  contemporary  animals,  and  after- 
wards imitated  by  their  offspring  through 
all  fucceeding  generations*,  fo  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Icience  of  medicine  was* 
in  fome  meafure,  cultivated  before  fuch 
inftinftive  knowledge  had  been  acquired, 
and  fuch  adlions  invented.  And  yet  to 
fuppofe  that  the  fupreme  being'  fhould 
immediately  interfere  and  inftruci  man- 
kind in  the  fcience  of  medicine,  is  to 
fuppofe  that  he  would  a6t  with  refpedi 


* Vide  Darwin’s  Zoonomia.,  vol.  L 
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to  this  fcience,  as  he  has  never  done 
with yelped!  to  any  other. 

It  is  much  more  probable  therefore, 
that  this  fcience,  like  all  others,  derived 
its  origin  from  accident,  and  that  necef- 
fity,  which  is  always  productive  of  in- 
vention. And  it  is  equally  probable,  I 
think,  that  that  branch  of  the  medical 
profeffion  which  is  now  termed  furgery, 
and  confifts  in  an  attention  to  the  ex- 
ternal phenomena  of  the  body,  was 
firft  introduced  and  cultivated  before  the 
more  occult  caufes  of  internal  difeafes 
were  ftudied  and  attempted  to  be  invefti- 
gated.*. 

In  the  firft  and  Ampler  ages  of  man- 
kind, before  the  introduction  of  luxury 
and  artificial  wants,  when  the  withes 
were  few,  the  diet  {lender,  and  the  con- 

* Vide  Cels. — de- Medians,  lib.  i,  praef. 

A 3 ftitution 
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ftitution  - unexpofed  to  hereditary,  or 
infedious  complaints,  but  feldom  indeed 
could  mankind  have  been  the  fubjeds  of 
internal  difeafes  of  any  clafs:  while 
warfare  and  hunting,  the  exercifes  to 
which  they  were  principally  addided, 
muft  have  expofed  them  to  a vaft  va- 
riety of  external  evils,  which  would  call 
forth  all  their  ingenuity  to  palliate  or 
remove : an  ingenuity  which  muft  cer- 
tainly have  been  ? (lifted  by  the  public 
difledion  of  confecrated  vidims,  and 
the  embalming  the  bodies  of  the  more 
opulent.  Hence  the  Greek  wordiatros*, 
and  the  Latin  (ynonym  medicus,  though 
at  a very  early  period  of  time,  and  for 
many  centuries  afterwards,  made  ufe  of 
to  exprefs  all  the  different  branches  of 
the  medical  profeffion,  in  their  original 
and  primitive  fenfe  refer  rather  to  the 
external  operation  of  the  furgeon,  than 


tarpor. 
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the  more  latent  intentions  of  the  phy- 
iflcian  and  apothecary.  Iatrion*  is  there- 
fore ufed  with  the  fame  reference  by 
Plato, and  medicina  long  afterwards  by 
Plautus  to  exprefs  the  furgery  or  office 
where  the  furgeon  attended  his  patients  : 
while  the  fhop  or  office  where  medi- 
cines were  fold  or  compounded,  was 
occafionally  denominated  apotheca^  or 
repofitorium;  a general  expreffion,  and 
which  might  have  been  applied  with  as 
much  propriety,  and  at  times  was  fo  ap- 
plied to  any  other  bufmefs  orprofeffion 
A 4 as 

* I etrpuijv*  f A KtSwec* 

X Quid  ego  quod  periit  petarn? 

Nift  etiam  laborem  ad  damnum  apponem  Apotiiecam 
infuper.  Plaut.  Trinum.  vers  fin. 

The -French  term  boutique  therefore  which  is  obvioufty 
derived  from  the  Greek  «7roG»jKa,  ft  ill  retains  th*is  ge- 
neral meaning.  Though  the  French  language  has  like- 
wife  the  term  apoticaire  (apothecary)  from  whence  were 
probably  deduced  the  German  and  Dutch  fynonyms 
apothefer,  apotheker.  The  Italian  language  however  has 
no  fuch  term  of  Greet  etymology,  but  employs  inftead 
• thereof 


as  to  that  of  medicine.  It  is  however 
the  term  from  whence  the  greater  part 
of  modern  languages  have  derived  a 
name  for  thofe  who  {till  engage  in  the 
two-fold  occupation  of  medical  ftudy 
and  pharmaceutic  composition** 

A 

In  thefe  ruder  ages  of  the  world,  and 
before  medicine  became  a diftinvft  pro- 
feffion,  every  one  was  occafionally  a 
phyfician,  and  contributed  by  his  own 
little  fhare  of  individual  experience  to 
the  general  flock  of  public  information. 
At  Egypt,  and  Babylon,  this  feems 

thereof  spec  i ale,  a term  borrowed  from  the  Latin  word 
fpecialis,  which  was  fometimes  ufed,  inftead  of  pharmaceuta 
or  pharmacopola,  to  exprefs  the  profeffion  of  the  apothe- 
cary. 

* The  term  Surgery  or  Chirurgery  (%»poypyn»j)  is 
either  derived  from  Chiron  the  centaur,  of  whofe  me* 
dical  (kill  Homer  makes  early  mention;  or  from  two 
Greek  words  fignifying  manual  operation;  or,  according 
to  EustatHIVS,  from  both;  Xupavcc  yxp  tyccau  TpuSevra, 
•Hon  rvjv  yi ipUf  vw  Qorotvuv  "i7ruiov)ajc&ca  iaTpwr,y.  Eufl 
ad  II. 
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to  have  been  particularly  the  cafe,  where 
the  difeafed  were  expofed,  in  the  mod 
public  ftreets,  to  the  notice  of  every  paf- 
l'enger;  that  thofe  who  had  formerly 
labored  under  fimilar  complaints  might 
enumerate  the  means  they  had  made  ufe 
of  to  recover  the  enjoyment  of  health*. 
And,  according  to  Strabo,  no  one  was 
fuffered  to  pafs  by  without  offering  his 
opinion,  and  advice  ff. 


Blit  it  was  foon  acknowledged  that 
the  public  health  was  a concern  of  too 
much  confequence  to  be  entrufted  to 
fuch  precarious,  and,  oftentimes,  op- 
polite  decilions;  and  the  art  of  healing 
became,  from  this  time,  more  immedi- 
ately the  province  of  the  ftudious  and 
the  learned,  of  the  legillator,  the  phi- 
lofopher,  and  the  priefh.  Athotis^ 


Herod,  lib  6. 


a.  5 


king 


+ Lib.  i6» 


king  of  Egypt,  is  reported  by  Euse- 
bius to  have  written  fome  treatifes 
on  anatomy*;  and  Soloman  appears* 
in  fome  degree,  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  fame  fubjedt'f,  and  to  have 
had  a very  general  knowledge  of  the 
botany  of  his  time*.  The  Egyptian 
priefts  were  all  of  them  obliged  to 
.engage  in  the  praftice  of  phylic,  and 
each  was  prohibited  from  attending  to 
the  ftudy  of  more  than  one  lingle 
difeafe.  Their  perfons  were  deemed 
facred,  and  a third  part  of  the  revenues 
of  the  country  were  allotted  to  them 
for  their  fupport,  and  the  profecution 
of  their  two-fold  profeffion§.  The  Bra- 
mins  of  Hindoostan  appear  to  have 
been  regarded  with  an  equal  degree  of 

* Praep.  Evang.  lib.  9.  + Ecclef.  cap,  12. 

X Lib.  Reg.  I.  cap.  4.  3 3. 

$ Diod.  Sicul.  lib,  1. 
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veneration;  and  like  the  priefts  of 
Egypt,  to  have  allotted  a very  few 
difeafes  only  to  the  notice  of  each  in- 
dividual among  themfelves*.  Among 
the  ancient  Gaues  the  druids  were 
both  legiflators  and  phylicians and 
Pjliny  has  enumerated  the  miffeltoe 
and  feveral  other  herbs,  which  were 
frequently  refor ted  to,  in  the  courfe  of 
their  pradtice. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  on  the 
account  of  medicine,  as  well  as  from 
political  views,  that  the  late  embaffy 
to  China,  was  under  the  neceffity  of 
making  fo  untimely  a return  to 
Europe.  In  the  vaft  tract  of  country, 
and  the  varieties  of  climate  which  that 
populous  kingdom  includes,  it  can 
fcarcely  be  imagined  but  a multitude  of 

**  Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieufes* 

A 6 ufefukj 
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life  ful,  and,  perhaps,  Ipecific  drugs' 
might  have  been  difcovered ; and  that 
much  information  micrht  have  been 

O 

collefted  in  the  application  of  them 
from  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
that  ingenious  people* 


According  to  the  accounts  of  the 
Jeluits,  their  kings  were,  many  ages  ago, 
accuftomed  to  pay  much  attention  to 
the  concerns  of  medicine.  And  Eu- 
ropeans were  more  difpofed  to  entruft 
themlelves,  in  a Hate  of  ficknefs,  to 
the  care  of  the  phyficians  of  the 
country,  than  to  thole  of  any  foreign 
nation.  Their  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  but 
fmall  and  inaccurate  ; ' and  father 
Parenni,  therefore,  at  the  delire  of  the 
emperor  Cam -hi,  tranflated  into  the 
Tartar  language,  towards  the  clofe 
.©f  the  laft  century,  the  Treatife  of 

Dionis* 
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Dionis,  formerly  demonflrator  of  Ana- 
tomy at  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris*. 

It  is,  after  all,  among  the  Greeks 
alone  we  mufr  look  for  any  minute 
attention  to  medicine  at  a very  early 
period  of  time,  as  a feparate  fcience 
and  profeflion. 

I have  already  oblerved  that  the  term 
iatrosf,  now  generally  tranflated  phy- 
fician,  was  the  common  term  for  every 
one  who  pretended  to  any  branch  of 
medical  or  pharmaceutic  knowledge ; 
and  the  fubftance  or  drug  he  employed 
for  the  cure  of  thofe  who  were  fick, 
was  denominated  pharmacon^:,  a word 
originally  applied  to  every  thing  that 
could  operate  upon  the  body,  whether 

* Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieufes.  Tom.  IV. 

■fr  uit£ 05  £ 
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to  injure  or  affift  it,  whether  it  were  a 
poifon,  a remedy  or  an  incantation, 
and  which,  in  this  fenle,  exaftly  cor- 
relponds  with  the  English  term  charm 
or  fpell.  In  procefs  of  time,  however, 
it  became  confined  to  the  drugs  made 
ufe  of  by  the  medical  praftitioner  in 
the  profecution  of  his  profeffion. 

The  firft  phyficians  among  the 
Greeks,  and  even  among  the  Ro- 
mans, were  obliged  to  aft  as  furgeons, 
and  to  compound  and  adminifter  their 
own  medicines.  The  former  had, 
undoubtedly,  occalionally  their  demi- 
ourgoi*,  or  ftudents,  and  the  latter 
their  miniftri,  fervitores,  or  afliftants-f ; 

+ Ifti  vero  funt  hcrbarii,  unguentarii,  eoquj,  cataplaf- 
mata  adhibentes,  humore  confpergentes,  clyfteria  immi- 
tentes,  fearificantes,  venam  fcindentes,  cucurbiculas  affi** 
gentes.  Galea,  Tom,  III.  p.  687. 

bur 
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but  they  were,  at  leaft,  expefted  to 
fuperintend  themfelves*  and  made  it  a 
part  of  their  profeffion  fo  to  do,  in  all 
that  related  to  the  offices  of  ftudy, 
compofition,  or  manual  operation.  It 
is  in  confequence  hereof  that  Homer 
has  reprefented  Fi,uto,  when  wounded 
fey  the  arrow  of  Hercules,  as  apply- 
ing to  PiEON,  the  phylician  among  the 
gods,  for  furgical  affiftance,  and  this 
phylician  as  affording  him  relief. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  Eusta- 
thius, Castellanus*,  and  fome 

other 

* Ha&enus  quidem  medendi  fcientia  limplex,  nec  in 
isllas  diftra&a  partes  unius  opera  tra&abatur.  Secuere 
fratres,  et  portionibus  earn  exercere  coeperunt,  quafi  cha- 
ritas  ftiidiorum  semulatione  dirimi  potuiffet.  Et  quidem 
Mach aon  partem  earn  excoluit,  quse  manu  medetur  et, 
belloTnojANO  non  mediocrem  opem  commilitionibus 
fuis  attulit.  Nec  alius  in  eo  prasdicat  Homerus  quam  quod 
apte  pofTet. 

let's  t yixGupttiv,  *7r»  rVz Tttv&nf 
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other  writers,  that  fo  early  as  the  days 
of  Homer  the  art  of  healing  was  di- 
vided  into  the  two  diftindt  claffes  of 
phyfic  and  furgery;  and  Mach  a on 
and  Podalirius,  the  fons  of  Escupa- 
lap i us,  both  perfonally  engaged  in  the 
attack  upon  Troy,  have  been  repre- 
. fented  as  laying  the  firft  foundation 
for  this  cladification,  by  their  dividing 
the  profeffion  of  their  father,  and  each 
of  them  prohibiting  to  himfelf  the 
occupation  of  the  other,  the  former 


Verum  Podalirius  abditarum,  et  morbos  continentium 
caufarum  notitiam  profeflus,  ejus  medicinae  principia  con- 
didit,  quam  deinde  fequens  aetas  rationalcm  appellavit. 
Argumento  funt  verfus  apud  Eustathium  in  locum. 
Homeri  modo  laudatum 

i - ^ i 

*7  ego*  $'£tb(>ov  xt^tov  tQhjxev. 

T u tv  xov<por\^ctq  xeigcct;  mo^tv  txre  fit\e fiv» 

'Za.^xoi;  tXtiVy  rs  xcti,  eXxtet  'ita.W  axtcracrGat' 

Tu  $\oc(S  uy.^iQiot  TtccYTot.  In  rr&iccv  tQr.xev, 

Aa-y-unun  yvavaA,  xa»  £7raXGe’  o»cracr(L». 

Petr.  Caftell.  Vit  Illuftr.  Med.  p.  1 6. 
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confining  himfelf  folely  to  the  practice 
of  l'urgery,  and  the  latter  to  that  of 
phyfic.  But  P<s>dalirius  is  reprefented 
bv  Calaber  as  declaring  that  from 
his  brother,  who  had  educated  him  as 
a fon,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
had  himfelf  learnt  the  knowledge  and 
cure  of  difeafes.  An  obvious  proof 
that  Mach aon  muft,  at  that  time, 
have  been  engaged  in  the  pradtice  of 
phyfic  himfelf.  And  that  Podalyrius 
was  accuftomed  to  the  praftice  of  fur- 
gery,  as  well  as  Mach  aon,  muft  be 
•acknowledged  from  his  having  attended, 
on  his  return  home,  the  royal  daughter 
of  Damathjeus,  -who  had  lamed  her- 
lelf  by  a fall  from  the  top  of  a houfe, 
and  his  bavins;  married  her  on  her 

o 

recovery. 

Hippocrates,  who  was  a defeendent 
from  Podalirius,  not  only  wrote 

more 
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more  fully  than  any  of  his  predecelfore 
on  furgery  and  anatomy,  but  was  a 
bold  and  fkilful  operator  himfelf;  and 
the  medicines  he  prefcribed  there  is 
every  reafon  to  believe,  he  compounded 
with  his  own  hands,  or  at  leaft  fuper- 
intended  the  preparation  of,  in  his  own 
houle.  This,  indeed,  was  the  opinion 
of  Galen,  and  he  has  well  fupported 
it  in  his  book  on  Theriaca*f . 

The  pra&ice  of  Hippocrates  was* 
for  the  moil  part,  the  pradlife  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  immediate  fucceffors. 
It  is  certain,  fays  Conringius,  “ that 
the  antient  phyiicians  prepared  all  their 
medicines  with  their  own  hands  ; that 
they  attended  to  furgery,  healed  wounds, 
and  performed  every  operation  the 
medical  art  requires  And  this, 

+ Lib.  de  Theriac.  ad  Pifon. 

* Introduft,  in  Art.  Med,  Cap.  i.  Sett.  22, 

combination 
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combination  of  practice  is  even,  now 
to  be  traced,  and  that  very  generally 
in  mod:  countries  of  Europe  ; not, 
indeed,  amongft  phyficians,  but  amongft 
thole  who  unite  in  one  perfon  the 
offices  of  the  furgeon  and  apothecary, 

Amidft  the  armies  of  all  nations 
this  has  particularly  held  true.  Ho- 
mer, as  before  obferved,  has,  in  ge- 
neral, made  thofe  heroes  who  were 
acquainted  with  furgery,  acquainted 
with  pharmacy  at  the  fame  time. 
Virgil  has  not  deviated  from  his 
great  prototype  in  this  refpesSL  And 
therefore,  I a pis,  who  is  renowned 
for  his  Ikill  in  the  knowledge  of  me- 
dicine, is  reprefented  as  being  of  equal 
merit  as  a furgeon  and  a pharmaceutift. 
The  fublimer  warriors  of  Milton  had 
no  occafion  for  furgery.  They  were 
capable  of  being  wounded,  but  were 

not 
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not  expofed  to  any  fatal  confequences 
from  their  wounds. 

th’  ethereal  fubftance  clofed, 

Not  long  divifible: — for  fpirits  that  live 
Vital  in  every  part,  not  as  frail  man 
In  entrails,  heart,  or  head,  liver  or  reins* 
Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die*L 


Nor  do  they  appear  to  have  been 
fubje£t  to  other  difeafes  of  any  kind. 
But  Tasso,  whole  chirurgical  know- 
ledge certainly  was  not  equal  to  that 
of  Homer,  has  reprefented  Erotimus, 
the  furgeon  of  Geoff  re  do,  as  a 
practitioner  deeply  verfed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  all  plants  and  their  juices, 
as  well  as  a poet,  whole  numbers 
were  worthy  of  immortality.  But 
with  all  his  knowledge  and  accom- 
plifhments,  he  was  not  able  to  extract 

* Par.  Loll.  B,  6, 
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the  barb  of  a broken  arrow  from  the 
leo;  of  the  commander  of  the  crufade, 
without  the  afliftance  of  an  ang-el  lent 
on  purpofe  from  heaven ; who,  by  the 
aid  of  a fomentation  of  dittany,  ac- 
complifhed  at  length  the  wifhed  for 
cure. 

L’arte  fue#  non  feeanda,  ed  al  difegno 
Par  che  per  nulla  via  fortuna  arrida: 

E nel  piagato  eroe  giunge  a tal’fegno 
L’afpro  martir  che  n’e  quafi  omicida. 

Or  qui  l’Angel  cuftode,  al  duol  indegn® 
Moffo  di  lui,  colfe  dittamo  in  Ii>a: 

Erba  crinita  di  purpureo  fiore, 

JCh’have  in  giovani  foglie  alto  valoret. 

I fhall 

* D’Erotimo. 

, + Gcrus.  Liberat.  This  Dittaiy  is  a medicine  of  old 
repute ; and  the  cure  it  is  reprefented  as  performing,  like 
the  whole  of  the  reft  of  the  ftory,  is  an  entire  imitation  of 
the  cure  performed  by  the  fame  herb  on  Alneas  when 
wounded  by  Turn  us,  and  when  nothing  elfe  was  capable 
-of  affording  him,  relief. 


Hie 
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I fhall  not  here  enter  into  any 

controverfv  whether  all  the  advanta2.es 

of  the  art  of  healing  are  beft  obtained 
by  fuch  a unity  of  practice,  or  whether 
the  public  may  be  chiefly  benefited 

by  a disjunftion  into  diftinft  branches. 
Much  folid  argument  might  be  adduced 
on  either  fide.  But  I cannot  avoid 
obferving  that  within  a few  centuries 
of  the  era  of  Hippocrates,  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  medical  fcience  into  the 

three  grand  branches  of  phyfician,  apo- 


Hic  Venus  indigno  nati  concuffa  dolore, 

Di<5lamnum  genetrix  Cretaea  carpi t ab  Ida 
Puberibus  caulem  foliis,  et  flore  comantem 
Purpureo,  See . Eneidlib.  12. 

The  poets  are  indebted  to  Plutarch  for  a knowledge  of 
this  wonderful  medicine,  who  tells  us  that  the  wild  goats 
in  the  ifland  of  Crete  have  recourfe  to  it  when  wounded, 
and  find  the  arrows,  which  have  pierced  their  Tides,  and 
Rill  cleave  to  them,  fpontaneoufly  drop  off. 

De  Solert.  Anim. 
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thecary,  and  furgeon,  very  generally, 
though  by  no  means  univerfally,  took 
place. 

Several  circumflances  contributed  to 
produce  fuch  a divifion.  The  increafe 
of  luxury,  which  was  every  where 
prevailing  throughout  all  Greece,  and 
Specially  at  Athens,  introduced  a 
much  greater  frequency  and  recur- 
rence of  every  difeafe ; and  the  habitude 
which  mankind  had  now  generally  ac- 
quired of  xonfulting  phyfieians  on  al- 
moft  every  occafion,  inftead  of  havino* 
recourle  to  their  own  family  receipts 
•and  perfonal  experience,  produced  fuch 
an  influx  of  engagements  as  to  require 
more  than  the  time  a phyfician  of  high 
reputation  had  it  in  his  power  to 
bellow.  I have  already  mentioned  that 
fuch  had  ftudents  or  pupils  under  their 
patronage  to  affift  them  in  their  various, 

occupa- 
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occupations.  As  the  occupation  of 
vifiting  encreafed  and  engroffed  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  time,  it  was  com- 
modious to  them  to  entruft  the  prepa- 
ration and  perfonal  application  of 
their  prefcriptions,  as  well  as  the  per- 
formance of  all  manual  operations  to 
thofe  who  were  thus  in  the  habit  of 
being,  intimately  acquainted  with  their 
intentions  and  mode  of  pradlice.  By 
thefe  means,  feme  became  intimately 
converfant  with  chirurgical,  and  others 
with  pharmaceutic  concerns;  and  ad- 
hering, after  their  initiation  and  pro- 
bation, to  the  refpe&ive  branches  of 
the  profeflion  to  which  they  had  more 
immediately  been  trained,  they  grew 
gradually  lefs  attentive  to  every  other 
concomitant  branch,  and  in  their  own 
private  and  future  practice,  learnt  to 
eonfult  the  phyiician  who  was  their 
tutor  in  cafes  only  of  extreme  emer- 
gency, 
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'Qfencv,  or  where  his  united  and  more 
•extenlive  ikill  and  experience  were 
deemed  neceffary.  The  phyfician,  on 
the  other  hand*,  having  -thus  obtained 
a proportional  increafe  of  leifure,  was 
the  more  enabled  to  bend  his  mind  to 
theoretic  reafonings  and  inductions ; and 
from  thence  to  eredt,  what  is  at  all 
times  rnoft  devoutly  to  be  wiihed  for, 
an  effectual  and  fuccefsful  practice  on 
folid  and  rational  principles.  The 
prefents  and  fees  which  he  received 
were  very  large  and  liberal,  fo  much 
fo,  at  times,  as  to  excite  our  aftonifhment 
at  their  value ; and,  in  every  inftanoe, 
fo  confiderable  as  to  render  even  a 
circumfcribed  practice  the  fource  of  an 
affluent  livelihood.  It  was  impoffible, 
however,  that  the  poorer  clafTes  of 
citizens  could  contribute  fo  largely  for 
medical  advice  as  the  phyfician,  from 
his  practice,  among  the  higher  orders, 
B midit 
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might,  in  fome  meafure,  have  expedted; 
and  a fource  of  medical  afliftance  was 
thus  opened  for  every  rank  and  clarifi- 
cation of  citizenfhip.  For  the  furgeon 
and  apothecary,  both  retaining  an  open 
{hop,  at  which  they  vended,  and  dif- 
pofed,  without  trouble,  of  the  different 
drugs  and  materials  they  employed; 
and  making,  at  the  lame  time,  an  in- 
dividual charge  for  the  medicaments 
they  had  occafion  to  ufe  in  their  pri- 
vate practice,  maintained  an  ealv,  and 
refpeftable  {ration  in  life,  without  ex- 
pedting  the  fees  and  gratuities  wliich 
were  lavifhed  on  the  phyfician*; 

* Galen  exprefsly  declares,  that  no  phyfleian  of  high 
reputation  would  attend  to  difeafes  of  fmall  importance  in 
his  era.  Tom.  VII.  p.  38.  though  it  appears  that  thofe 
of  an  inferior  ftation  made  ufe  of  every  poflible  art  of 
flattery  and  extreme  complaifance,  of  public  jefling  and 
afibciating  with  the  rich,  of  fuperb  drefs,  and  deeply 
ftudied  addrefs  to  introduce  themfelves  into  practice. 

Ad  Pofthum.  de  Prascogn.  Tom.  IV. 

it’ 
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It  was  about  the  time  of  Erasistea- 
tus,  as  Celsus  conjedures,  that  this 
divilion  of  medical  fcience  firft  became 
general;  though  many,  for  ages  after- 
wards, continued  in  the  pradice  of 
every  branch  of  the  profeftion,  whether 
among  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  or 
the  Arabians.  Erasistratus  himfelf 
was  not  free  from  this  combination  of 
practice ; for,  among  other  medical 
patients,  he  attended,  in  his  extreme 
illnefs,  and  firft  difcovered  the  love  of 
Antiochus  for  Stratonice,  whom 
Seleucus,  his  father,  had  then  lately 
married.  Though  his  attention  ap- 
pears principally  to  have  been  direded 
to  furgical improvements  and  anatomical 
inveftigations.  He  received  his  medical 
education  firft  under  Chrysippus,  a 
phyfician  whofe  name  is  mentioned  by 
Galen,  and  who  was  contemporary 
with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
B 2 
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completed  it  at  the  Alexandrian 
fchool ; where,  even  at  this  early  pe- 
riod, it  appears,  there  were  human 
fkeletons  for  the  advantage  of  the  ftu- 
dents  in  medicine*.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, with  the  contemplation  of  hich 
dry  and  imperfedl  fubjedts  alone  that 
Erasistratus  was  capable  of  fatisfy- 
ing  his  third:  after  anatomical  purfuits. 
'With  a curiolity  that  has  been  con- 
demned as  barbarous  and  inhuman,  by 
many  phyficians,  from  his  own  era  to 
the  days  of  Hoffman^,  he  differed 
the  living  bodies  of  a variety  of  male- 
fadlors  who  were  prefented  to  him  for 
this  purpofe  'by  Seleucus  ; imagining 
that  the  changes  introduced  by  the 
very  a£l  of  dying  were  lo  numerous 
and  confiderable  as  to  render  it  im? 

* Adminiftr.  Anat.  lib.  I.  cap.  2. 

+ Med.  Rat.  Syft.  Vol.  VI. 
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poflible  to  obtain,  in  any  degree,  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  human 
ftrudlure  by  the  moft  accurate  diffe&ions 
after  death*.  In  this  opinion  and 
pra&ice  he  was  ftrenuoufly  fupported 
by  Herophilus,  his  contemporary; 
whom  Tertullian  denominates  a 
butcher,  and  reprelents  as  having  dif- 
fered fix  hundred  living  fubjedls^. 
Without  inveftigating  the  validity  of 
thofe  arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
duced in  fupport  of,  or  in  oppofition  to, 
a practice  lb  daring,  and  apparently 
repugnant  to  the  finer  feelings  of  ths 
bofom;  it  cannot  but  be  noticed  by  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of 
anatomy  at  this-  early  period,  that  the 
refult  of  luch  a practice  wras  highly 
advantageous  to  medical  fcience;  and 


Cels  de  Medicin.  prasfat. 
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that  if  Erasistratus  and  IlEROPiir^ 
jlus  were  not  the  fir  ft  anatomifts  who 
differed  the  human  ftru&ure,  they 
were,  at  leaft,  the  firft  anatomifts  who 
carried  their  art  to  any  degree  of  per- 
fection, and  founded  an  epoch  of  great 
moment  and  importance  to  the  literary 
world,  as  well  as  to  the  health  of 
mankind  at  large 

The  occupation  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  medical  profeffion,  as 
at  this  time  praCtifed,  does  not  appear 
to  be  altogether  fimilar  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  prefent  day.  To  the  phy- 


* Le  Clerc.  Hift . Med.  Casteli.anus  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing concife  account  of  the  death  of  this  celebrated  phy- 
iician  and  anatomift.  Aitate  grandasvus,  et  immedicabili 
pedis  ulcere  tabefcens ; bene  habet}  inquit,  quod  patrice 
memorize  refriceretur\  hauftaque  cicuta  diem  obiit.  Se- 
pultus  eft  juxta  Mycalem  montem  ex  adverfo  Sami.  Vit. 
Illuftr.  Med. 
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ftcian  was  rather  allotted,  according  to 
the  diftribution  of  Celsus,  the  enquiry 
into  the  fecret  caufe  of  the  dileafe,  its 
various  fymptoms,  its  prognofis,  toge- 
ther with  what  fpecies  of  diet,  and 
other  domeftic  arrangement,  might 
beft  contribute  to  bring  it  to  a happy 
iffue,  than  the  direct  prefcription  and 
introdudUon  of  medicines*.  This  laft 
was  more  immediately  the  office  of  the 
apothecary,  who  was  hereby  fuppofed 
to  inveftigate  deeply  the  nature  of  the 
drugs  he  employed,  to  be  fcrupulous  as 
to  their  quality,  and  feduoufly  attentive 
as  to  their  combination.  To  him  like- 
wife  almoft  exclufively  belonged  the 
care  of  tumours,  wounds,  ulcers,  and 
other  external  or  topical  affedtions^, 
While  the  office  of  the  furgeon  was 
confined  to  cafes  of  mere  manual  ope^ 

* Lib.  i,  prasfat. 

B 4 
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ration,  together  with  a minute  atten- 
tion to  the  fludy  of  anatomy.  Though 
even  the  furgeon  did  not  occafionally 
omit  the  ufe  of  regimen  and  medicines, 
while  he  thus  exhibited  himfelf  princi- 
pally to  notice  by  the  dexterity  of 
his  hand,  and  thofe  external  effedls 
which,  amongft  all  the  different  branches 
of  medicine,  are  by  far  the  moft  ob- 
vious*. 

So  clofely,  indeed,  are  thefe  different 
branches  united,  that  it  was  even  then 
found,  as  it  is  now,  impoffible  .to  fepa- 
rate  them,  by  any  limit  the  moft  ac-. 
curate  imagination  could  draw,  fo 
completely  and  entirely,  as  that  the  one 
branch  or  divifion  fhould,  in  no  in- 

* Ea  (chirurgia  fcilicet)  non  quidem  medicamenta  atquc 
vi&us  rationem  omittit ; fed  manu  tamcn  plurimum  praeftat ; 
eftque  ejus  eflfeftus  inter  omnes  medicins  partes  evidentifli~ 
mus.  Cels.  lib.  7.  prasfat. 
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ftance,  interfere  with  the  other.  Id* 
therefore,  fays  Celsus,  ante  omnia- 
l'cire  convenit,  quod  omnes  medicine 
partes  ita  connexas  funt  ut  ex  toto  fepa- 
rari  non  pollint:  fed  ab  eo  nornen  tfa- 
hant,  a quo  plurimum  petunt.  Ergo 
ut  ilia,  quae  vidtu  curat,  aliquando  me- 
dicament am  adhibet ; fic  ilia  quae  prae- 
eipue  medicamentis  pugnat,  adhiber® 
etiam  rationem  viotus  debet  *«, 


The  divifion  of  the  medical  fcience 
into  the  three  branches  to  which  Cel- 
sus refers,  we  find  ftill  exifting,  as  a 
general  partition*  in  the  time  of  Galen1* 
about  a century  and  a half  afterwards^ 
“ That  mode  and  manner  of  cure* 
fays  he,  which  is  effected  by  the  ufe  of 
accuftomed  aliments,  is  called  diet,  or 
the  regulation  of  the  food;  as  that  which 
is  produced  by  common  incifions,  cauf- 


tiCSi 


* Lib  5,  praefat* 
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tics,  or  whatever  elfe,  is  performed  by 
the  hand,  is  denominated  furgervv 
There  is  a third  part  of  medicine, 
however,  diftindt  from  either  of  thefe, 
which  is  termed  Pharmacy,  and  which, 
comprifes  the  ufe  of  medicines*.. 

I have  already  obferved  that  the  term 
apothecary,  though  of  Greek  deriva- 
tion, was  not  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks 
to  exprefs  either  of  thefe  three  offices 
or  divifions though  the  word  apotheca. 
was  fometimes  the  appellation  of  the 
fhop  or  repofitory  where  the  pharma- 
ceutic  pradfitioner  kept  his  drugs,  or 
expofed  them  to  fale.  The  apothecary,, 

* Is  curationis  dudus  contextufque  qui,  per  confuetam 
materiam  efficitur,  diaeta,  id  eft  vidus  ratio  nuncupatur; 
ut  qui,  per  confuetas  turn  fediones,  turn  aduftiones,  et 
quascunquc  alia  manu  fiant,  chirurgia.  Tertiam  ab  his 
medicinae partem  pharmaceuticen  dicunt quae  fcilicet 
per  medicamenta  abfolvitur,  perficiturque. 

De  Vid,  Rat.  Comment,  lib.  i« 
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or  pra&itioner  in  pharmacy,  was,  at 
this  time,* and  nearly  indifcriminately, 
denominated  pharmaceuta,  pharmaco- 
pola,.  pharmacopasus,  pharmacotriba  * ; 
expreffions  which,  with  nearly  a fimi- 
larity  of  meaning  and  derivation,  de- 
fcribe  him  under  the  feveral  chara&ers 
of  a dealer,  a vender,  a compounder, 
and  a difpenfer  of  medicines.-  It  is 
probable*  however,  as  it  occurs  at  the 
prefent  day,  that  all  who  praftifed 
pharmacy,  did  not  keep  open  any  pub- 
lic fhop;  but  that  fome  of  them  com- 
pounded their  preparations  in  a private 
diipenfary;.  and  hence  the  neceffity,  or 
at  leaft  the  reafon,  for  fome  of  the 
above  diftinftions*. 


* Of  thefe  denominations  the  College  of  Phyficians 
of  London  have  generally  employed  the  fecond  and  third 
only  in  their  different  edids ; and  thefe  are  employed  in- 
difcriminately. The  German  phyiieians  have  indifcrimi- 
nately employed  the  three  firft.  Goelicke,  Hift.  Med. 

B 6 Behdes 
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Befides  the  apothecary,  or  pra6H- 
tioner  in  pharmacy,  Dr.  James  feems' 
rather  inclined  to  believe  that  there 
were,  among  both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  perfons  who  engaged  in  the 
modem  occupation  of  the  druggift, 
and  whom  he  therefore  diftinguifhes 
by  this  appellation.  Perfons  who  fup- 
plied  the  apothecaries  and  furgeons 
with  the  ingredients  for  which  they 
had  occafion,  and  who  likewife  com- 
pounded, though  they  never  ventured 
to  prefcribe  medicines  for  the  dif- 
eafed.  And  he  fuppofes  that  fuch  per- 
fons are  to  be  traced  among  the 
Greeks,  under  the  denomination  of 
ropopolai  *,  migmatopolai  j,  pantopolai 
and  catholicoi§,  and  amongft  the  Ro- 
mans, fepiafiarii  and  pigmentarii. 


+ ^Uyft«T-9rW?»3f. 
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As  the  dodtor  has  afferted  this  merely 
as  his  own  conjedture,  and  not  founded 
on  any  exprefs  authority  to  which  he 
has  alluded;  and  as  I am  confident, 
from  a variety  of  circumftances,  that 
in  this  conjedture  he  is  altogether  mif- 
taken,  I fhall  take  the  liberty  of  in- 
veftigating  it  at  fome  length,  and  of 
advancing  fome  pofitions  which  oblige 
me  to  diffent  altogether  from  the  opi- 
nion of  this  learned  author. 

And,  fir  ft,  the  terms  he  has  intro- 
duced, from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  to  fubftantiate  the  exiftence  of 
the  druggift,  are  the  moft  general  th*it 
can  poffibly  be  employed,  and  refer  no 
more  to  the  occupation  of  a druggift 
than  to  that  of  a confedtioner  or  per- 
fumer: excepting,  indeed,  the  term 
migmatopoles  which,  if  I rightly  recoi- 
led!, is  once  or  twice  made  ufe  of  by 

Galen 
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Galen  by  fignifying  a vender  of  com- 
pound medicines;  though,  even  in  thofe 
inftances,  it  will  apply  to  the  apothecary 
as  well  as  to  the  druggift,  and,  from  its 
derivation,  to  the  venders  of  all  other- 
mixtures  or  compounds  whatever.  The 
term  ropopoles  I do  not  recoiled!  having 
ever  met  with  in  any  author  as  having 
the  remoteft  reference  to  pharmacy  : it 
is  a general  term  applicable  to  every 
one  who  deals  in  articles,  of  any  kind,  of 
fmall  value,  or  who  vends  them  in  fmalL 
quantities.  Pantopoles  and  catholicos- 
are  terms  applicable  only  to  general 
merchants  or  brokers,  and  pantopoleion 
is*  therefore  ufed  by  Greek  writers  to 
exprefs  a forum  or  place  of  general  fale 
and  refort. 

As  to  the  Latin  terms  feplalius  and 
pigmentarius  they  were  only  in  general 
ufe  to  denote  the  occupation  of  perfu- 
mers u 
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mers:  to  whom  the  Roman  ladies,  and 
the  coxcombs  of  their  time  reforted  for 
pomatums,  paints,  and  fweet-fcented 
oils*.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
many  of  the  articles  the  apothecary  had' 
occafion  to  employ,  he  purchafed  both 
of  thefe  dealers,  as  well  as  of  the  pan- 
topolai  and  catholicoi,  or  general  mer- 
chants and  importers:  as  it  is  certain 
that  he  did,  in  fhcceeding  times,  of  gro- 
ceis  and  importers  of  foreign  fpices; 
and  from  hence,  perhaps,  thefe  expref- 
fions  may  have  been  underftood  to  imply 
dealers  in  medicaments,  as  well  as  the 
other  articles,  which  were  vended  at  the 
fame  (hops* 

In  the  next  place  it  muft  be  obferved 
that  there  could  not  poffibly  have  been  a 

* Pigmentum  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  colours  employed 
by  painters  in  general : thus  Plautus 

Quem  appelles  atque  zeufis  duo  pingent  pigmentis 
ulmeis,  Epidic.  vers.  fin. 

fuffi- 
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fufficient  fupply  of  bufinefs,  in  thefe 
earlier  ages  of  medicine,  to  have  fup~ 
ported  the  trade  of  a mere  druggift. 

Medicine  being,  at  this  time,  divided 
into  the  three  claffes  of  diet,  pharmacy* 
and  furgery,  it  was  doubted  by  a variety 
of  the  praditioners  of  the  former  clafs 
whether  the  introduction  of  drugs  of 
any  kind  into  the  fyftem,  when  afFeCled 
bydifeal.es,  could  be  productive  of  any 
advantage.  Many  of  the  phylicians  of 
this  branch,  therefore,  as  Aret^eus, 
and  CiELius  Aurelianus,  both  of 
whom  lived  at  no  great  difiance  from 
the  era  of  Galen,  difcarded  the  ufe  of 
medicaments  altogether.  And  though, 
as  Celsus  informs  us,  that. branch  of 
medical  practitioners  who  cured  by  diet, 
fometimes  introduced  preparations  of 
drugs,  he  intimates  that  this  was  a prac- 
tife  not  generally  adopted,  nor  often 

made 
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made  ufe  of  by  thofe  of  this  clafs  who 
who  did  adopt  it  Internal  medicines, 
as  we  likewife  learn  from  him,  were  in 
the  fame  manner  occafionally  employed 
by  the  furgeon,  but  his  principal  atten- 
tion, he  adds,  was  dire&ed  to  manual 
operations.  So  that  of  the  three 
branches  of  medicine  at  this  time  in  ex- 
iitence,  the  pharmaceutic  only,  or  that 
pradtifed  by  the  apothecary,  could  be 
depended  upon  by  the  druggift,  if  in- 
deed fuch  an  occupation  then  exifted, 
for  his  livelihood  and  fupport. 

And  yet  even  here  his  expectations 
mu  ft  have  been  perpetually  difappointed: 
for  it  is  well  known  that  all  the  principal 
pra6titioner3  in  pharmacy,  from  the 
earlieft  ages  to  the  time  we  are  now 
Ipeaking  of,  prepared  their  own  pre- 

* Vide  fupr,  in  Praefat.  lib,  i. 
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fcriptions.  Galen  endeavours  to  prove 
this  with  refpeft  to  Hippocrates* -r 
and  whoever  attentively  perufes  the 
works  of  Galen  himfelf,  will  find  fuch 
minute  direfiions  for  many  of  the  com- 
pofitions  he  introduces,  as  to  prevent  all 
hefitation  on  this  fubjedt  with  relpedl  to 
this  latter  phyfician.  Celsus  has  con- 
felfedly  written  on  all  the  three  branches 
of  medicine:  but  his  treatife  on  phar- 
macy is  fo  much  more  voluminous  and 
minute  than  his  two  others,  that  it  can- 
not be  doubted  but  his  knowledge  on 
this  fubjeft  was  derived  from  pra&ice  'f ; 
and  Cornarius  has  therefore  ranked. 


* De  Theriac.  Le  Clerc.  Hift.  Med. 

+ Many  of  the  treatifes  publifhed  by  practitioners  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  were  on  account  thereof,  entitled 
the  Shop  of  the  Phyfician,  that  is  of  the  practitioner  of 
pharmacy,  for  every  one  who  was  engaged  in  any  branch 
of  medicine  was  termed  phyfician.  Hippocrates  and 
Diocies  both  wrete  a^book  with  this  titlq^ 
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him  amongft  the  apothecaries  of  his 
age*. 

But  there  is  a third  reafon  againft  the 
probability  of  the  exiftence  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  modern  druggifi  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  is,  I 
think,  as  cogent  as  any  of  the  others ; 
I mean  that  the  medicines  employed, 
and  the  difeafes  that  demanded  their 
ufe,  were  both  much  fewer  in  number 
among  thefe  nations  than  at  prefent. 
No  -Greek  writer  has  enumerated  fo 
long  a catalogue  of  medicines  as  Hip- 
pocrates, who  had  travelled  through 
Egypt,  Babylon,  and  the  Indies,  for 
the  exprefs  purpofe  of  collecting  medical 

* Quin  ipfum  pharmaca  praebuifle,  non  mediocra  glo* 
ria,  ex  ipfius  ad  Iul.  Califtum  Epiftola  fatis  liquet. 
Quorum  artificiofam  miftionem  fe  accurate  intellexiffe 
proditipfe.  lib.  7.  cap.  26.  Unde  Cornarius  fortaffis  inter 
ph.umaceuticos  repofuit.  A.  C.  Cels.  Vit. 
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knowledge.  But  the  medicines  Hifpo- 
crates  has  enumerated  do  not  amount 
to  much  more  than  half  the  number 
contained  in  the  prefent  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia.  The  expedi- 
tion of  Alexander  to  Egypt  intro- 
duced, indeed,  fome  fhort  time  after, 
fome  fmall  acceffion  to  the  number,  as 
Aloes  and  a few  others-  But  it  was  not 
till  medicine  had  been,  cultivated  as  a 
fcience  in  Arabia,  that  the  prepara- 
tions of  fpices  and  mulk,  thole  of  fyrups, 
conferves,  and  all  the  complicated 
lift  in  which  fugar  is  ufed  as  a balls,  to- 
gether with  the  milder  cathartics  of 
manna,  fenna,  caffia,  tamarinds,  and 
rhubarb,  were  employed  in  the  Phar- 
maceutic Difpenfary.  Even  at  this  time 
ehemiftry,  which  now  produces  lb-  long, 
and  effective  a catalogue  of  our  mate- 
rials, can  lcarcely  be  laid  to  have  been 
re/orted  to  from  medical  motives- 

Riiazes* 
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Rhazes  and  Mesue  are,  indeed,  re- 
ported to  have  made  ufe  of  (Milled  wa- 
ters in  their  practife;  but  it  was  not  till 
two  or  three  centuries  afterwards  ; it 
was  not  till  the  age  of  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, Roger  Bacon,  and  Cully,  that 
medicine  began  to  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  fcience  of  chemiflry.  Since 
this  period  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  our  refources  fhould  have  become 
infinitely  more  numerous:  chemiftry 
has  been  reduced  to  true  principles,  and 
applied  to  definite  intentions;  and  the 
daring  fail  of  commerce,  that  has  left 
fcarcely  any  region  unexplored,  has  re- 
turned with  the  productions  of  Peruvian 
bark,  genfeng,  farfaparilla,  guaiaeum, 
and  an  almoff  innumerable  variety  of 
other  materials  from  Africa,  China, 
and  America. 
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I have  faid  that  not  only  the  medi- 
cines employed,  but  alio  the  difeafes  for 
which  they  were  employed,  were  much 
fewer  in  number  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  than  at  the  prelent  day. 

Ovid,  however,  complains  of  the 
multitudes  of  difeafes  that  exifted  in  his 
time,  and  pays  a handfome  compliment 
to  the  profeffion  that  oppofed  them, 

Et  quoniam  variant  morbi,  variabimus  artes, 

Mille  mali  fpecies,  mille  falutis  erunt. 

But  had  he  lived  at  the  prelent  period  he 
would  have  found  an  infinitely  greater 
fcope  for  complaint,  whatever  he  might 
have  found  for  compliment. 

Whoever  inveftigates  modern  prac- 
tife  will  find  that  at  leaft  half  of  it  is 
bellowed  in  oppoling  the  ravages  and 

baneful 
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baneful  effects  of  the  fmall-pox,  the 
mealies,  the  fyphilis,  the  fcurvy,  and 
the  rachitis,'  Yet  thefe  are  difeafes  not 
one  of  which  can,  with  certainty,  be 
traced  in  any  of  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  or  Roman  phyficians:  whilft, 
at  the  fame  time  we  are  not  confident 
that  there  is  any  one  complaint  Hippo- 
crates has  enumerated  which  has  ab- 
folutely  difappeared  from  the  world 
fince  his  time.  The  pra&ife,  therefore, 
of  antient  phyficians  and  pharmaceutics 
mu  ft  have  been  but  fmall,  indeed,  when 
compared  with  the  greater  number,  and 
perpetual  repetition  of  difeafes  that  are 
'continually  imploring  the  afiiftance  of 
the  moderns.  And  had  druggifts  exifted 
in  fuch  earlier  times,  and  even  obtruded, 
as  they  now  do,  on  the  proper  offices  of 
pharmacy,  they  could  not  have  been 
able  to  have  fupported  themfelves  and 
their  families. 
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From  fuch  obfervations,  therefore,  I 
think  the  conclufion  is  obvious,  that  no 
fuch  occupation  as  that  of  the  druggift 
of  modern  times,  exifted  in  any  period 
of  the  hiitory  of  antient  Greece  or 
Rome.  There  is  no  term,  in  either  of 
thefe  languages,  by  which  he  can  be 
diferiminated;  the  ufe  and  propriety  of 
medicines  were  far  from  being  univer- 
fally  fanctioned  and  employed  by  all  the 
branches  of  medical  practitioners ; the 
practitioners  who  did  fanction  them  pre- 
pared them,  for  the  moft  part,  in  their 
own  fhops,  and  difpenfaries ; the  medi- 
cines which  were  known  were  compa- 
ratively but  very  few ; and  the  diieales 
in  which  they  could  poflibly  be  intro- 

duced  did  not  comprife,  as  to  frequency 
of  recurrence,  more  than  half  the  num- 
ber of  the  difeafes  of  the  prefent  day. 
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Much  more  might  be  faid  on  this  fub- 
jecl  if  it  were  neceffary;  but  I will  only 
take  the  liberty  of  obferving,  that  had 
druo-crifts  exifted  in  the  time  of  Galen, 

DO 

they,  like  all  others  who  had  any  pof- 
rtble  connexion  with  medical  fcience, 
would  have  likewife  acquired,  amongft 
the  vulgar,  the  appellation  of  medici, 
or  medical  men.  For  this  term  was  be- 
come of  fuch  common  and  indifcrimi- 
nate  ufe  at  this  period,  as  to  irritate  the 
Roman  phyfician  in  no  fmall  degree. 
“ Every  one,  he  exclaims,  who  pre- 
tends to  any  furgical  operation,  whether 
for  the  rupture,  the  dropfy,  or  the  ftone, 
is  inverted  with  the  common  name 
of  medicus;  as  are  thofe  likewife,  whofe 
attention  is  direfted  to  the  ftudy  of  any 
particular  member:  thus  aurifts,  occu- 
lifts,  and  even  dentirts,  as  I apprehend, 
are  each  denominated  by  the  general 
title  of  medicus:  it  is  the  fame  appella- 
C tion 
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tion  which  is  given  to  thofe  who  are 
diftinguilhed  by  the  materials  they  em- 
ploy, whether  the  dietetic,  or  the  phar- 
maceutic pradlitioner,  or  even  he  who 
only  employs  Ample  herbs  in  his  at- 
tempts to  cure.  There  is  not  indeed  a 
-giver  of  wine  or  of  purges,  or  any  ma- 
terials of  a fimilar  kind,  but  has  this 
name  applied  to*  him  in  confequence 
•thereof*.”  But  we  meet  here  with  no 
fuch  term  as  diuggift,  or  any  thing  that 
will  correfpond  thereto:  neither  lepla- 
fius  nor  migmatopoles,  nor  any  of  the 
various  words  Dr.  James  has  lelected 
and  applied  to  .any  one  branch  of  this 
occupation. 

Themidwivcs  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
who  did  not  in  general  pra&ife  with 

* Etli  enlm  quam  maxime  hunc  herniae  difleftorem, 
ilium  perforatorem,  alium  calculi  detraftorem  nuncupeiif, 
omnes  tamen  iftos  communi  nomine  medicos  appellant,  &c. 
Ad  Thrafyb, 
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much  refpe&ability,  and  were  fome- 
•times  forbidden  to  praftife  at  all,  were 
denominated  iatriae*,  and  medicae  as 
well  as  obftetrices;  and  Pliny  has  made 
life  of  the  term  vulnerum  medicus  in 
fpeaking  of  a furgeon  or  apothecary; 
though,  indeed,  long  before  his  time 
Plautus  has  introduced  Epidicus  as 
ufing  the  expreffion  medicina  for  the 
ffiop  of  this  laft  pradtitioner, 

utinam  conveniam  domi 

Periphanem,  per  omnem  urbem,  quem  fum  defeflus  quaerere. 
Per  Medic i nas,  per tonftrinas,  in  gymnafio  atque  in 
foro+,  &c. 

I know  not,  however,  either  in  com- 
mon ufe,  or  in  any  of  the  writings  of 
thefe  authors,  any  application  of  the 
term  medicus  to  any  occupation  that 
can  poffibly  be  interpreted  by  the  word 
druggift,  at  lead:  as  it  is  uled  in  modern 
times,  nor  any  other  expreffion  under 
which  he  could  be  reprefented. 

* »»r fiau  t Epidic. 
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Ambu'baiarum  collegia,  pharmacopolse, 

Mendici,  mimae,  balatrones;  hoc  genus  omne 
Moeftum  ac  follicitum  eft  cantoris  morte  Tigelll 
Quippe  benignus  erat#. 

Had  the  Romans  poffeffed  any  fuch 
occupation  as  the  druggifr’s,  or  any  term 
by  which  to  have  expreffed  fuch  an  oc- 
cupation, we  might  reafonably  have  ex- 
pedited to  have  found  it  introduced 
amidft  this  family  of  mourners  : and  its 
not  being  introduced  is  a ftrong  proof 
againft  the  exiftence  of  any  fuch  term 
or  occupation  at  the  death  of  Tigel- 
lius. 

It  may  perhaps  be  contended  that  the 
branch  of  profeffors  who  pradtifed  the 
pharmaceutic,  or  fecond  divifion  of  me- 
dicine according  to  the  ciaffifi cation  of 
Celsus,  is  not  properly  tranflated  by 
the  word  apothecary.  I know,  how- 
* Hor.  Lib.  1.  Sat.  2. 
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ever,  of  no  other  word  by  which  it  can 
he  tranflated:  and  I have  not  the  leafh 
doubt  that  the  antient  pharmaceutic 
profeffion  was  precifely  'ftmilar  to  the 
profeffion  of  the  apothecary  at  the  pre- 
fent  hour*.  The  variety  of  Greek 
terms  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  this  pro- 
feffion, may  be  applied  with  equal  pro- 
priety now  as  in  thole  earlier  ages  of 
medicine.  It  is  probable  that  all,  in 
thofe  times,  did  not  retain*  open  (hops, 
and  it  is  certain  all,  at  this  time,  do  not. 
The  ancient  pharmaceutifts  prepared 
their  own  medicines,  and  the  modern 
pharmaceutifts  derive  their  entire  liveli- 
hood from  this  occupation.  And  if 

* “ The  divifion  of  medicine  given  by  Cels  us  lays  a. 
kind  of  foundation  for  our  believing  that  he  intended  the 
three  profeflions  to  which  medicine  is  at  prefent  confined, 
thofe  of  phyficians,  apothecaries,  and  furgeons;  though 
matters  did  not  then  ftand  precifely  on  the  footing  they  now 
do.”  James’s  Medicinal- Dictionary,  Preface,  p.  39. 
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many  of  them  were  obje&ionable  on  ac- 
count of  their  ignorance,  or  their  impo- 
fitions,  as  Pliny  has  pofitively  afierted 
they  were,  we  are  very  ready  to  admit 
this  objedtion  as  largely  in  the  prefen t 
day  as  it  could  poflibly  have  been  pleaded 
and  enforced  in  the  age  of  Pliny,  or 
any  other  hiftorian  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  to  lament,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  we  are  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  making  fuch  an  admiffiom 

Of  all  the  terms  employed  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  exprefs  the 
retail  occupation  of  the  apothecary,  the 
term  pharmacopola  is  the  mod:  flrong* 
and  appropriate.  Yet  Cicero  has  em- 
ployed this  very  exprellion  to  denote  the 
profeflion  of  a man,  who,  he  exprefsly 
tells  us,  gave  advice  as  well  as  medi- 
cines, and  who  happening  accidentally 
to  pals  through  Larinum,  at  the  time 

the 
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the  grandmother  of  Oppianicus  was  ill, 
was  employed  by  her  fon  to  attend  her. 
The  name  of  this  man  he  informs  us 
was  Lucius  Clodius;  he  was  born  at 
Ancona:  and  was  a travelling  apothe- 
cary, a fort  of  mountebank,  who  was 
accuftomed  to  give  his  advice  and  dif- 
pofe  of  his  medicines  in  the  public  fo- 
rums of  the  towns  through  which  he 
palled.  The  father  of  Oppianicus, 
who  had  engaged  him  to  attend  this 
lady,  was  a man  of  infamous  condudh 
He  appears  to  have  kept  in  conflant  pay 
a phyfician  who  was  villain  enough  to 
deftroy,  by  his  prefcriptions,  every  one 
who  was  a fuppofed  impediment  to  the 
fortune  or  inclinations  of  his  patron. 
Dinea  the  mother  of  Oppianicus,  ap- 
prifed  of  this  circumftance,  ftrenuoufly 
refufed,  during  her  illnels,  both  his  at- 
tendance and  his  medicines.  It  was  in 
confequence  hereof  that  this  travelling 
C 4 phar- 
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pharmacopola  was  introduced  to  the 
lady ; and  that  fhe  confented  to  confult 
him  inftead.  But  fhe  gained  no  advan- 
tage by  the  exchange.  The  apothecary 
was  not  more  honeffc  nor  more  virtuous 
than  the  phyfician.  He  took  the  accuf- 
tomed  bribe  and  the  lady  fell  a facrifice 
to  the  temptation  of  her  abandoned  fon, 
and  died  by  the  very  firft  dofe  which  was 
exhibited**, 

* Quid?  aviamtuam  Oppianice,  Dineam,  cui  ta 
cs  heres,  pater  tuus  non  manifefto  necavit  ? ad  quam  cum 
adduxiiTet  medicum  ilium  fuum,  jam  cognitum,  et  faspe 
vi&orem  (per  quern  interfecerat  plurimos)  mulier  exclamat,. 
fe  ab  eo  nullo  modo  velle  curari,  quo  curante  fuos  omnes 
perdidiflet.  Turn  repent  e Aconitanum  quendum  L. 
Clodium,  Pharm acopol am  circumforaneum,  qui 
cafu  turn  Larinum  veniflet,  aggreditur,  et  cum  eo  H. 
S.  quadringentis,  id  quod  ipftus  tabulis  turn  eft  demonftran- 
dum,  tranfigit.  L.  Clod i us,  qui  properaret,  cui  fora 
multa  reftarent,  fimul  atque  introduftus  eft,  rem  confecit : 
prima  potione  mulierem  fuftulit:  neque  poftea  Larini 
pun&um  eft  temporis  commoratus.  Pro.  A.  Cluent. 
Orat. 
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In  the  earlier  ages  of  medicine  there 
were  but  few  public  fchools  for  initia*- 
tion  into  this  fcience,  and  the  private 
pupils  of  the  moft  able  and  celebrated 
phyficians  could  be,  at  the  moft,  but 
few  in  number,  and  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  the  general  demands  Four’ 
were,  however,  foon  created,  and  all 
of  rival  reputation  and  abilities..  At 
Cos,  at  Cnidos,  at  Rhodes,,  and 
Agrigentum.  It  was  at  the  firfl; Hip- 
pocrates received  his  education;  while 
Pythagoras  and  Empedocles  were 
indebted  to  the  latter  for,  their.medical 
knowledge. 

Herodotus,  indeed,  Has  made  men- 
tion of  two  other  medical ; feminaries, 
one  at  Cyrene,  and  the  other  at  Cro- 
tona  ; but  all  we  know  of  thefe  is,  , 
that,  in  the  ifland  where  the  firfh  was 
eftablifhed,  there  was  a temple  eredled 
C 5 to 
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to  Esculapius;  and  that  the  fecond 
was  the  alma  mater  of  Democedes, 
who  is,  perhaps  better  recognized  under 
the  character  of  a fpy  in  Persia,  than  a 
phyfician  in  Greece.  The  univerfity 
at  Alexandria  however  foon  eclipfed 
the  whole  : but  even  when,  at  length,., 
this  ufeful  and  magnificent  inflitution 
was  firft  founded,  and  provided  with  the 
proper  means  of  medical  improvement,, 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  more  than 
a few  of  the  great  mafs  of  practitioners- 
cauld  boaft  of  having  received  an  educa- 
tion in  fo  celebrated  a feminary  of 
learning.  Many,  as  at  the  prefent  day, 
had  not  the  means  of  putting  themfelves 
to  the  neceffary  expence,  and  more, 
from  mere  indolence,  forbore  to  give 
themfelves  the  trouble.  Where  no  teft 
of  ability  is  demanded,  the  idle  will 
ever  be  fure  to  rank  with  the  induftri- 
ous;  and,  in  matters  of  abftrufe  fcience, 
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in  which  the  public  can  never  be  duly 
competent  to  decide,  the  plaufibility  of 
ignorance,  like  the  affected  folemnity  of 
the  owl,  will  often  pafe  current  for  the 
poffeffion  of  real  knowledge  and  abili- 
ties. Artifice  will,  at  all  times,  have 
an  advantage  over  fenfe  and  folidity; 
and  the  man  of  addrefs  will  triumph 
over  the  unhackneyed  philofopher;  who 
defpifes  it.  The  abufes  of  medicine, 
and  the  general  ignorance  of  medical 
practitioners  of  which  Galen  and 
Pliny  complained  in  their  era,  may, 
therefore,  with  propriety  be  complained 
of  at  all  times..  With  real  regret  we 
, confefs  the  exiftence  of  thefe.  evils  at 
the  prefent  moment,  and  we  take  a 
pride  in  purfuing  the  only  means -which 
can  lead  to  a prevention  in  future,  by 
eftablifhing  the  neceflity  of  public  exa- 
mination, and  the  tefl:  of  comparative, 
and  individual  ability.. 
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But  it  was  not  at  ail  times  neceffary 
for  the  poffefiion  of  due  medical  acqui- 
fitions,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  expences 
of  a diftant  and  univerfity  education. 
Nor,  though  much  ignorance  might, 
with  juftice,  have  been  attributed  to 
many  pharmaceutiftsy  were  all  equally 
worthy  of  public  contempt-  Ascle- 
piades,  according  to  Pliny,  gave  pub- 
lic lectures  at  Rome,  about  a century 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  on  difeafesy 
pharmacy,  and  midwifery,  at  which  every 
clafs  of  ftudents  attended*.  Eudemus,, 
who  is  exprefsly  denominated  pharmaco- 

* He  was  a native  of  Pr  us  a in  Bithynia,  and 
firft  eftablifhed  his  reputation  at  Rome  by  lecturing  on 
Rhetoric.  But  furveying,  at  length,  a fairer  field  in  the 
confines  of  medicine, . he  deferted  oratory  for  phyfic.  Plin. 
lib.  2 6,  cap.  3.  Galen  accufes  him  of  humoring  too 
much  the  caprices  of  his  patients,  and  courting  popular 
applaufe  at  the  expence  of  his  better  reafon  and  judgment. 
Adv.  Afclep. 
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pola  by  Theophrastus,  is  celebrated 
for  his  inveftigation  of  the  properties  of 
drugs:  frequently  he  tried  them  on  his  own 
per  foil,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  fw  al- 
io wed  hellebore  in  large  quantities  with- 
out producing  any  purgative  effefl 

Asclepiades  Pharmacion,  the 
third  practitioner  of  this  name  enumerated 
by  Galen,  andwhofe  furname  points  out 
the  immediate  branch  of  the  profeffion 
in  which  he  engaged,  wrote  treatife 
in  ten  books  upon  both  external  and  in- 
ternal medicines.  He  is  particularly 
diftinguifhed,.  by  this  laft  writer,  for  his 
perfonal  dexterity  at  pharmaceutic  com- 
polition  * and  on  account  of  a formula 
for  an  emplafter  which  Galen  had 
-often  found  advantageous  in  the  cure  of 
fungous  ulcers.  To  which  obfervations 

* Caftell.  in  Vit.  Theophraft. 
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I may  fobjoin,  that,  though  it  be  ftill 
doubted  by  fome  critics  whether  Cels  us 
were  ever  perfonally  engaged  in  the 
praflife  of  medicine,  yet  others,  and 
from  authority  fofficiently  obvious,  have 
not  only  believed  him  to  have  been  ac- 
tually a praftitioner,  but,  likewife,  have 
afiigned  him,  as  I have  already  noticed, 
the  pharmaceutic  branch  as  the  parti- 
cular object  of  his  attention. 

The  divifion  of  medicine  into  three 
claffes,  as  it  has  already  been  reprefented* 
continued,  for  the  moft  part,  till  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Oribasius  appears  generally  to  rank  in 
the  pharmaceutic  divifion;.  though  he,, 
by  no  means,  avoided  the  pradtife  of  for- 
gery on  particular  occafions  ; as  is  obvi- 
ous from  his  having,  in  this  capacity,  at- 
tended the  emperor  Julian  when  he. 
had  received  his  mortal  wound,  by  an 

arrow* 
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arrow,  in  his  attack  upon  the  Persians 
near  Corduene.  The  pra&ice  of 
Alexander  was  almoft  entirely  con- 
fined to  dietetic  medicine ; and  that  of 
yETius  and  Paulus  to  manual  opera- 
tions. The  writings  of  ^Etius  com- 
plain largely  of  the  general  ufe  of  quack 
medicines  and  noftrumsj  and  the  im- 
menfe  price  demanded  for  thofe  which 
were  fortunate  enough  to  rife  into  ge- 
neral repute.  Danaus,  he  tells  us, 
fold  his  collyriumat  Constantinople 
at  the  aftonifhing  price  of  a hundred 
and  twenty  numifmata  to  each  patient, 
and  fometimes  could  fcarcely  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  fell  it  on  any  terms ; and 
Nicrostatus  demanded  no  lefs  than 
two  talents  for  his  celebrated  ifotheos, 
or  antidote  againft  the  cholic.*  But  it 
is  probable  that  the  charges  of  medical 

* Friend  Hift.  Med. 
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praditioners  in  general  were  at  this 
time  very  exorbitant,  or  the  emperor 
Val  en tinian  would  not  have  inter- 
fered on.  this  fubjedt,  as  he  thought  pro- 
per to  do,  and  have  eftablifhed  a law  by 
which  one  phyfician,  at  leaft,  was  def- 
ined to  each  of  the  fourteen  fedlions 
into  which  the  city  of  Rome  was  dir 
vided,  who  was  to  be  allowed  a regular 
falary,  and  to  attend  the  poor  without 
any  expence  to  them.  Every  phyfician 
was  obliged,  likewile,  by  the  fame  law,, 
to  accept  the  voluntary  donation  of 
every  otherpatient,  when  recovered  from 
his  difeafe,  without  being  allowed  to 
make  any  exprefs  charge,  or  to  take 
advantage  of  any  promifes  the  patient 
might  have  rafhly  entered  into  in  the 
midfi;  of  his  indifpofition*. 

As 

* Cod*  Theodof-  lib.  13.  tit.  3.  leg.  8.  This  mode 
of  aftercharge  and  • payment  continued  in  the  empire  for 

many 
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As  the  Romans  derived  their  know- 
ledge of  medicine  from  the  writings  of 
the  Greek  phyhcians,  fo  likewife  did 
the  Arabians,  who  adhered,  in  ge- 
neral, with  more  pertinacity  to  the 
triple  divifion  of  this  fcience  than  the 
former.  Medicine  was,  indeed,  almoft 
the  only  literary  purfuit  allowed  and 
cultivated  among  the  Saracens  and 
Arabians.  Qagnier  has  undertaken 
to  prove  that  Mahomet  himfelf  was 
tolerably  verfed  in  medical  knowledge ; 
and  the  doQrine  of  predeftination  not 
being,  at  this  time,  a tenet  of  fuch 
general  belief  as  it  was  afterwards,  the 
inherent  love  of  life  incited  thefe 
people,  in  common  with  all  others,  to 

many  centuries.  So  late  as  the  fifteenth,  E r i c u s Cor- 
dus,  a phyfician  of  Germany  of  much  celebrity  in  his 
own  age,  complained  of  the  relu&ance  with  which  the 
greater  part  of  his  patients  were  accuftomed  to  pay  on  their 
recovery.  Vit.  Med.  Germ,  a Melch.  Adam. 
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enquire  after  the  beft  means  of  pre- 
ferving  it  when  in  danger.  Many 
medical  volumes,  therefore,  and  thofe 
of  the  beft  repute,  were  fpared  in  the 
midft  of  the  general  ravage  that  de- 
ftroyed  the  Alexandrian  library,, 
and  ruined  the  univerfity  of  that  cele- 
brated city.  And  the  medical  fchools 
which  were  afterwards  fucceffively  efta- 
blilhed,  in  the  eighth  century,  at 
Antioch,  Harran,,  but  more  efge- 
cially  at  Bagdat,  provided  a compe- 
tent number  of  medical  profeflors  and 
pra&itioners  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Saracen  dominions.  It  was  at 
this  laft  feminary  that  Mesue,  Hona- 
ni,  and  Rhazes,  ftudied  phyfic;  the 
fecond  of  whom  was  excommunicated, 
by  the  patriarch  of  .Alexandria,  for 
irreverence  to  fome  tutelary  image ; 
and  the  third  whipped,  and  expelled  from 
Corduba,  where  he  afterwards  at- 
. tained 
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tained  coafiderable  reputation,  for  not 
heinc  able  to  reduce  his  theories  of 
Alchemy  to  actual  pradice** 

But  it  was  not  to  thefe  public  fchools 
alone  the  young  ftudent  was  under 
the  neceffity  of  applying  for  medical 
inftrudion.  Paul  us  of  /Eg  in  a, 

had,  long  before,  read  ledures  on  the 
different  branches  of  the  healing  art 
in  the  city  wherein  he  refided;  and  was 
fo  celebrated  for  his  inftrudions  in  the 
article  of  midwifery,  as  to  obtain  the 
title  of  Al-ka-vebeli,  or  obftetricius'f : 
and  public  hofpitals  for  initiation  were 
by  no  means  uncommon,  even  at  this 
time,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Saracen  empire.  Rashid  ereded  a 

* Vide  Appendix 
t Herbelot  in  loc. 
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magnificent  one  at  Bagdat  in  the  eighth 
century.  There  were  two  of  confi- 
derable  extent  elevated  foon  afterwards 
in  Spain,  one  at  Grenada,  and  one. 
at  Corduba;  Mesjje  was  preferred  to 
the  infpedtion  of  a third  at  Nisabur, 
according  to  the  account  of  Haly 
Abbas;  and  Avenzoar  exprefsly 
mentions  his  having  had  the  care  of  a 
fourth  himfelf  at  Seville,  in  the  tenth 
century*. 

This  I more  particularly  take  notice, 
of  as  a proof  that  the  Arabian  apothe- 
caries, as  well  as  phyficians  and  fur- 
geons,  had  nearly  fimilar  opportunities  . 
for  improvement,  inthefe  earlier  periods* 
to  what  they  enjoy  at  prefent. 

* Lib.  Theiflar  Dalultnod. 
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Jt  is  -certain,  however,  that  both 
pharmacy  and  forgery,  about  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  began  to  decline  in 
reputation,  and  to  rank  coniid.erably 
beneath  the  profeffion  of  the  phyfician; 
who  appears,  at  this  time,  to  have  taken 
the  fopreme  command  of  every  branch 
of  medicine  upon  himfelf;  to  have  pre- 
ferred to  patients,  of  moft  denomina- 
tions, the  mode  of  treatment  to  be 
adopted,  and  to  have  expefted  from  , the 
forgeon  and  apothecary  entire- acquief- 
cence  in  his  plan.  To  them,  obferves  Dr. 
Friend,  as  the  fervatores  et  miniftri 
of  the  phyfician,  the  medicus  henoratus 
et  nobilis,  were  only  entrufted  all  ma- 
nual operations  as  venaefediion,  couch- 
ing of  catarafts,  the  application  .of 
caufiics,  and  the  preparation  of  medi- 
cines*. And  a foort  time  afterwards, 

* Hift.  Med.  Tom.  II. 
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or  at  fartheft  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  Albucasis  declares 
that  the  art  of  furgery  was  become 
nearly  extinft,  and  fcarcely  a veftige  of 
it  to  be  traced  in  any  place  •j. 

Tasso  was  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  obfervation ; and,  in  his 
Jerusalem  Delivered,  an  event 
which  took  place  about  the  prefent 
time,  he  reprefents  the  princels  Ermi- 
nia  as  being  better  acquainted  than 
any  one  elfe,  among  either  theP  agan 
or  Chriftian  warriors,  with  furgery  and 
the  healing  virtues  of  plants.  Among 
thefe,  crocus  and  dittany  bore  the 
higheft  reputation.  And  it  was  by  a 
due  mixture  and  application  of  thefe 
two  herbs,  fhe  recovered  Tancred 

f Videfupr. 
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when  dangeroufly  wounded  by  Arg an- 
tes. This  knowledge,  he  tells  us  in 
a former  part  of  the  poem,  the  had 
acquired,  not  from  chirurgical  profef- 
fors,  but  from  her  mother,  who  had, 
moreover,  inftru&ed  her,  where  medi- 
cines fhould  fail  in  their  wonted  opera- 
rations,  to  add,  thereto,  the  collateral 
power  of  incantations  and  charms. 

ella  dalla  madre  apprefe 
Qual  piu  fecreta  fia  virtu  dell  ’erbe  : 

E con  quai  carmi  nelle  membra  offefe 
Sani  ogni  piaga,  e’l  duol  fi  difacerbe*. 

But  we  ffill  meet  with  no  paflages 
in  any  of  the  writings  of  Tasso  or  of 
any  of  the  Arabian  phyficians  that 
can  poffibly  lead  us  to  fuppofe  the 
iexiftence  of  any  fuch  occupation  as 

* Canto  Sefto, 

that 
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that  of  the  modern  druggift,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  materia  medica  was 
now  confiderahly  enlarged  by  the  intro- 
dudtion  of  a variety  of  drugs  unknown 
to  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  firft  prepa- 
rations of  alchemy.  It  is  probable  that 
the  offices  of  the  furgeon  and  apothe- 
cary were,  at  this  time,  united  in  one 
perfon,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not 
only  a vender  and  difpenfer  of  medi- 
cines, but  a medical  practitioner,  though 
regarded  in  an  inferior  point  of  view, 
as  well  as  the  phylician.  Albucasis, 
therefore,  whole  writings  are  principally 
addreffed  to  this  clafs  of  the  profeffion, 
and  who  appears  to  have  been  of  this 
clafs  himfelf,  inveighs  again!!  the  prac- 
tice and  attempts  of  thole  who  had  not 
duly  ftudied  anatomy,  and  the  virtues 
of  medicines,  and  moft  ftenuoufly  re- 

commends 
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commends  a minute  attention  to  both 
thefe  purfuits*. 

But  whatever  difparity  of  rank  might, 
in  general,  have  attended  the  two 
■branches  of  phyfic  and  pharmaceutic 
furgery,  it  was  not  fufficient  to  prevent 
fome  practitioners  from  engaging  in 
every  branch  at  the  fame  time,  or  of 
exchanging  one  branch  for  another. 
Haly-Abbas  informs  us,  in  his  Alma- 
leci,  that  Mesue,  of  Nisabuk,  was 
the  Ion  of  an  apothecary,  and  was  at 
firft  initiated  into  his  father’s  occupa- 
tion, though  he  afterwards  obtained  fuch 
umverfal  celebrity  as  a phyfician.  And 
Aven-zoar,  who  r elided  at  Seville 
prachfed,  at  the  fame  time,  as  his 
writings  teftify,  the  three  medical  rami- 

* Wolf,  in  loc. 
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ficatlons  of  phyfic,  pharmacy,  and  fur- 
gery;  and  declares  that,  “ he  derived 
much  pleafure  from  ftudylng  how  to 
mix  tyrups  and  electuaries ; and  that  he 
had  a ftrong  inclination  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  operation  of  medicines  by  ex- 
perience, the  manner  of  extracting 
their  virtues,  and  of  compounding  one 
with  another*.”  He  thinks  it  necef- 
fary,  however,  to  make  tome  apolog), 
for  having  thus  deviated  from  the  gene- 
ral cuftom  of  the  country,  and  the  ex- 
ample let  before  him  by  his  father  and 
his  grandfather. 

But  the  praCtice  of  medicine  as  a 
•fcience  was  not  at  this  time  confined  to 
the  Saracens.  The  extenfive  fettle- 
-jnents  they  had  acquired  in  Spain,  the 

* Theiflar.  Dahalm. 
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communications  which  were,  of  neceffity, 
-entered  into  with  other  European 
powers  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  the 
literary  purfuits  yet  cultivated  at  Con- 
stantinople, were  the  means  of  efta- 
blifhing  lome  medical  fchools  of  no 
Email  merit  and  reputation  in  France, 
and  the  adjoining  provinces.  Of  thefe 
the  inftitutions  at  Montpelier,  Na- 
ples, and  Salernum  were  the  prin- 
cipal, efpecially  the  latter,  which  was 
founded  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  by  Robert  of  Normandy; 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  firft  that  eftabliflied 
the  form  of  public  examination  and 
admiffion,  and  poffeffed  the  power  of 
conferring  medical  licences  and  degrees. 
It  recognifes  moft  obvioufly  the  ex- 
igence of  apothecaries,  and  enforces 
-the  propriety  of  difcriminating  the  three 
branches  of  the  medical  profeffion  from 
n 2 each 
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each  other.  The  phylician  is  under 
the  neceffity  of  producing  testimonials 
that  he  has  been  a medical  ftudent  for 
ieven  full  years;  the  furgeon  that  he 
has  attended  to  anatomy  for  at  leaft 
one;  and  the  apothecary  is  prohibited 
from  charging  more  than  an  eftablifhed 
ratio  for  the  medicaments  he  compounds 
and  employs. 


Befides  this  celebrated  feminary  for 
medical  knowledge,  I do  not  find  there 
was  any  other  where  this  claffification 
of  medicine  was  regularly  adhered  to, 
or  even  required.  The  branch  of  fur- 
<rery  was  lometimes  pradlifed  by  lt- 
lelf,  I acknowledge,  but  the  inftances 
are  by  no  means  frequent;  and  when 
it  was  conjoined  to  either  ot  the  otheis, 
inftead  of  being  united  to  that  of  phar- 
macy, as  it  appears  to  have  been  among 
the  Arabians,  about  the  ninth  and 

tenth 
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tenth  centuries,  it  was  rather  connected 
with  the  pradice  of  the  phyfician.  The 
profeflors  of  phyfic  at  Padua  and  Bo- 
logna were,  therefore,  generally  pro- 
feflors  of  lurgery  at  the  fame  time,  and 
read  lectures  on  both  fubjeds  to  their 
ftudents.  Such  was  Adrianus  Spige- 
lius,  the  firft  medical  ledurer  in  the 
former  univerfity;  and  fuch  was  Vol- 
cherus  Coiter  in  the  latter.  Con- 
STANTIUS  VaROLTUS,  of  BOLOGNA, 
who  flourifhed  about  1570,  and  Am- 
brose Pare,  of  Paris,  his  contem- 
porary,  appear  to  have  pradifed  furgery 
alone;  while  at  the  lame  time  Mi- 
chael Servetus,  of  Geneva,  who 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been,  in  lbme 
me  a lure,  acquainted  with  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  engaged  with  equal 
avidity  in  every  branch.  Unluckily, 
however,  both  for  himfelf  and  the 
world  at  large,  the  age  of  Servetus 

^ 3 was 
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was  rather  an  age  of  theological  than 
of  medical  polemics;  and  writing  with, 
fpirit  againft  the  dodlrine  of  the  Trinitt, 
he  drew  down  upon  his  head  the  im- 
placable vengeance,  of  Calvin,  and 
was  publickly  burnt  for  his  infidelity. 

The  medical  fafhion  and  practice  of 
Italy  was  propagated  throughout  all 
France.  Larentius,  who  was  phy- 
fician  to  Henry  IV.  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  pradlifed  fiirgery,  or 
to  have  been,  his  own  compounder  of 
medicines.  But  fo  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century,  the  two  former 
diviiions  of  the  medical  fciences  were, 
ledtured  upon  by  the  fame  profeffor  in 
the  Paris  univerfity;  and  Winslow, 
who  was  at  this  time  feated  in  the 
chair,  {hone  with  rival  abilities  as  a phy- 
fician,  an  anatomift,  and  a praflical 
furo-eon.  But  his  anatomical  purfuits. 

Q are 
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are  thofe  we  are  b eft  acquainted  with 
at  the  prelent  day;  and  it  is  on  this 
account,  probably,  that  neither  Cas- 
tellanus,  nor  Dr.  Freind  has  intro- 
duced him  in  their  refpedtive  hiftories,, 
which  relate  rather  to  the  fcience  of 
phyfic  as  a general  profeffion,  than  to 
whatever  is  feparately  connected  with 
either  pharmacy  or  furgery. 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  indeed,, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
and  fplendid  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  that 
the  French  prided  themfelves  on  the 
almoft  exclufive  pofieffion  of  chirurgical 
pradlitioners. 

Les  progres  de  la  chirurgerie-robferves- 
M.  De  Francheville,  furent  fi 
rapides  et  fi  celebres  dans  ce  fiecle* 
qu’on  venait  a Paris  des  bouts  de 
L’Europe,  pour  toutes  les  cures,  et 
pour  toutes  les  operations  qui  de- 
D 4 mandaient 
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rpandaient  une  dexterite  non  com- 
mune, Noil  feulement  il  n’y  avait 
gueres  d’excellens  chirurgiens  qu’en 
France;  mais  c’etoit  dans  ce  feul  pais 
qu’on  fabriquait  parfaitement  les-inftru- 
mens  neeeflaires*.  It  is  fomewhat 
lingular,  however,  that  amidft  all  this 
boafted  pofTeffion  of  chirurgical  know- 
ledge, the  fiftula  in  ano  fhould  be  a 
difeafe  in  which  the  French  furgeons 
were  fearful  of  operating,  and  which 
had  often  proved  fatal  beneath  their 
attempts.  The  cardinal  Richelieu 
fell  a facrifice  to  the  unlkilfulnefs  with 
which  the  operation  was  performed. 
And  when  Louis  XIV.  entrufted 
himfelf  to  the  care  of  M.  Felix,  his 
chief  furgeon,  fo  hazardous  was  this 
operation  deemed,  that  the  hofpitels 
were  all  previoufly  ranfacked  for  thofe 

* Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 
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who  had  laboured  under  the  fame 
dileafe,  and  innumerable  confultations 
u ere  held  with  other  furgeons  of 
known  reputation,  to  determine  on  the 
inode  of  operating  that  Ihould  appear 
leaft  excruciating  and  dangerous.  The 
churches  alio  were  perpetually  crouded, 
and  prayers  perpetually  offered  up 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  to 
avert  the  fatal  termination  which  was 
fo  generally  apprehended 

This  ignorance  is  the  more  fur- 
prifing,  becaufe  the  mode  of  operating, 
both  by  the  ligature  and  the  cautery, 
had  been  long  before,  and  repeatedly 
defcribed  by  both  Greek  and  Arabian 
writers,  efpecially  Paulus  and  Albu- 
casis.  Gueielmus  de  Saliceto  had 
treated  profeffedly  on  this  difeafe  in 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  our 

5 own 
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own  countryman,.  John  Ardern,  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth. 

As  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  dur- 
ing the  age  of  this  celebrated  prince, 
the  French  writers  themfelves  do  not 
contend  that  it  poffeffed  any  merit  be- 
yond what  was  to  be  traced  in  the  other 
nations  of  Europe..  And  when- this 
monarch  was-  attacked  by  the  difeale  to- 
which  he  fell  a victim,  he  became  dif- 
fatisfied  with  his  own  phvfieians,  and. 
employed  an  empyric,,  who  boafted  of 
being  able  to  cure  him  fpeedily,  but 
under  whofe  care  he  expired  in  a few 
days. 

It  was  with  various  fuccefs  that  me- 
dicine appears  to  have  been  cultivated 
in  Germany.  P.  Raichspalt,  who 
■was  phyfician  at  Treves,  towards  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  fup- 
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pofed  to  polTefs  very  confiderable  merit, 
and  was  fent  for  exprefsly,  from  this 
city,  to  attend  Pope  Clement  V.~ 
whom  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
reftore  to  health,  after  the  Ikill  of  many 
other  phyficians  had  been  exerted  iir 
vain. 


Not  long  afterwards  medicine  was 
eftablifhed  as  a lcience  in  the  univer- 
fity of  Basil*  The  firft  medical  pro- 
feflor  was  Werner  Wolflinus,  to 
whom  the  univerfity  was  indebted  for- 
ks fyftem  of  laws  and  ordinances.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  pro- 
duced many  practitioners  of  much  cele- 
brity. The  univerfity  at  ittemburg 
was  eftablifhed  not  many  years  after*; 
which  appears  to  have  pofifefled  more 
fcientific  fame  than  that  of  Basil.. 


* A.  D.  149J. 
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Its  firft  fuperior  or  re£tor  was  Martin 
Polychius.  As  a phyfician  he  diftin- 
guiihed  himfelf,  and  firlt  attracted 
notice  in  the  memorable  controverfy  on 
the  fubjeft  q£  the  venereal  difeafe, 
which  was  now  beginning  to  claim  the 
attention  of  European  phyficians  and 
furgeons;  but  by  being  appointed  pro- 
feffor  of  the  three  faculties  of  philofo- 
phy,  medicine,  and  theology,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  monopolized  too  many 
literary  fituations  for  the  benefit  either 
of  the  world  at  large,  or  of  his  own 
credit.  He  obtained,  however,  the 
appellation  of  Lux  Mundi,  an  honour 
frequently  conferred  on  men  of  con- 
lpicuous  abilities,  and  which  was,  if 
I be  not  miftaken,  bellowed  on  our 
own  countryman,  John  of  Gaddes.- 
den. 
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Pharmacy  and  furgery  were  neither 
of  them,  at  firft,  much  cultivated  in 
Germany.  In  genera),  therefore,  the 
German  apothecaries  and  furgeons 
were  barbers  and  ignorant  import ors; 
though  Theodorus,  who  was  cele- 
brated in  the  fixteenth  century  as  a 
phyfician  of  diftinguifhed  abilities,  prac- 
tifed  firft  of  all  as  an  apothecary,  at 
Deux-ponts  on  the  Rhine. 

The  age  of  Paracelsus  was  of  fome 
advantage  as  to  chemical  fcience,  but  of 
little  or  none  to  the  empire  at  large. 
For  thofe  who  were  in  any  degree  ac- 
quainted with  chemiftry,  feduoufly  re- 
tained their  knowledge  to  themfeives ; 
and  gave  an  opportunity  hereby  to 
many  pretenders  and  impoftors,  alto- 
gether unacquainted  with  every  chemi- 
cal rudiment,  to  pradtife  as  men  of 
extenfive  fcience,  upon  the  fimplicity 
of  the  people.  Hence  the  continual 

exclama** 
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exclamations  of  all  the  German  wri- 
ters of  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  cen- 
turies, againft  the  ignorant  apothecaries, 
mountebanks,  furgeons,  chemifts,  and 
paracelfifts,  who  were  continually  de- 
luding the  unwary  multitude  by  their 
ridiculous  pretentions.  Camerarius* 
of  Norimberg,  declared  that  more 
were  deftroyed  by  them  than  by  the 
fword*;  and  -Theodorus,  whom  I 
have  before  made  mention  of,  as  an 
apothecary  at  Deux-ponts,  endea- 
voured to  clear  the  city,  in  which  he 
lived,  of  all  thofe  different  pefts  of 
fociety;  and  in  the  language  of  a moft 
pleafant  German  writer,  devoted  both 
thefe,  and  all  the  old  witches,  and  all 
the  enchanters  of  whatever  kind  and 
pretenfion  they  might  be,  to  the  devil 

* Vit.  Germ.  Med.  a Melch.  Adam,  in  voc.  Camer. 

+ Id.  in  Vit..  Theod, 
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It  is  fmgular,  however,  that  even  the 
beft  informed  phylicians  themfelves  of 
this  era  were  addicted  to  the  belief  in 
the  pretended  powers  of  witchcraft  and 
incantation,  and  more  efpecially  of 
aftrology however  impious  they  thought 
the  practice  of  thefe  arts-  might  be. 
Medicus,  therefore,  obferved  Theodo- 
rus,  non  confulet  ea,  quae  in  perni- 
ciem  vergant  animarum.  Melius  eft, 
enim  nos  fernper  aegrotare,  quam  cum 
Dei  contumeliis  fanos  efle*» 

But  it  is  not  the  Germans  alone 
who  have  been  injured  by  thefe  pefts 

* Vide  fupr. 

It  was  to  the  fame  efFed  Ericus  Cordus  wrote  an 
epigram  to  his  fon  Valerius,  when  engaged  in  the 
Rudy  of  medicine,  in  which  the  following  lines  occur : 

Sed  fuge  dementum  menda-x  genus  aftrologorum, 

Quaeque  docent  vanis  frivola  fcripta  libris : 

Malo  quod  indodus,  quam  quod  fis,  impius : ergo 
Difce  ut  dodorem  confiteare  deum, 

Lib.  2. 

of 
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of  fociety.  There  is  fcarcely  a nation 
in  Europe,  or  even  in  the  world,  to 
which,  under  fome  character  or  ano- 
ther, they  have  not  tranfmigrated ; and 
happy,  indeed,  would  it  have  been  for 
this  country,  and  advantageous  to  the 
lives  of  many  thoufands,  if  they  had 
never  found  a refidence  among  our- 
lelves.  Our  travelling  quacks  and 
mountebanks  have  almoft  all  of  them 
been  of  German  origin,  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  fpirit  of  gambling  they 
have  excited  among  the  vulgar  from 
their  ftages,  the  mifchiefs  they  have 
occafioned  by  their  extreme  ignorance 
and  impudence,  are  altogether  incal- 
culable. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  IL 

The  Origin  of  Medicine , and  more  cfpe- 
ctally  of  the  Profejfion  of  the  Apothe- 
cary in  Great  Britain . The  different 
Charters  and  Adis  of  Parliament  which 
have  fucceffively  been  obtained  relative 
to  Medicine ; the  Knavery  and  Igno- 
rance of  Multitudes  of  Medical  Pradii- 
tionersrfrom  the  univerfal  Incompetency 
of  thofe  public  Edidls  to  prevent 
Abufes . The  Origin  oj  the  Occupation 

of  the  Druggi/l;  and  the  Source  from 
whence  the  Apothecary  derived . his 
Stock  of  Drugs  anterior  to  this  Period . 


HliHERTO  I have  endeavoured 
to  give  a fhort,  and  confequently, 
imperfeft  iketch  of  the  hiftory  of  me- 
dicine, its  firft  origin,  its  fubdivifions,  and 

its 
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its  changes,  in  all  the  principal  parts  of 
the  world  where  it  was  chiefly  cultivated, 
excepting  in  this  kingdom*  I now  pro- 
ceed, therefore,  from  the  calual  docu- 
ments and  anecdotes  that  are  to  be  col- 
lected, to  trace  its  rife  and  progrels 
among  ourfelves;  ftill  chiefly  adhering 
to  the  purpofe  I at  firft  propofed,  of 
pointing  out  the  early  exiftence  of  the 
profeffion  of  the  apothecary,  and  the 
line  of  pradice  which  was  generally 
allotted  him. 

In  Great  Britain,  as  in  all  other 
countries,  the  firft  phylicians  were 
pharmaceutifts,  and  compounded  their 
own  medicines;  and  thole  who.  were 
fuppofed  to  be  poiTeffed  of  the  largeft 
fhare  of  general  fcience,  were  fup- 
pofed to  be  the  bed:  phylicians,  and 
were  chiefly  reforted  to  for  advice. 
Hence  the  fludy  and  praCHce  of  medi- 
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cine,  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  this  king- 
dom, were  confined  to  the  druids*  and 
afterwards,  on  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
chriftian  religion,  to  the  monks,  and 
clergy  at  large-  This,  indeed,  was 
the  common  cuftom  throughout  Eu- 
rope  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies; till,  at  length,  the  duties  of  the 
two  profeffions  being  difcovered  to  in- 
terfere moft  injurioufly  with  each  other, 
every  perfon  in  holy  orders  was  forbid- 
den, by  an  edi£l  from  the  papal  chair, 
to  purfue  the  fcience  of  medicine  any 
longer. 

On  the  deftruciion  of  Constanti- 
nople, by  the  irruption  of  the  nor- 
thern nations,  Europe,  therefore,  at 
large,  and  this  country  in  particular, 
were  flipplied  with  medical  affiftants 
from  the  Italian  and  the  earlier 
French  fchools;  v/hich,  as  I have 

before 
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before  obferved,  derived  their  maxims 
and  cuftoms  almofl:  entirely  from  the 
Arabian  writers  and  the  Saracen 
feminaries  of  medicine** 

With  the  Italian  and  French 
phyfician  were  introduced,  therefore, 
into  this  country,  the  Italian  and 
French  apothecary  and  furgeon-  But, 
in  cafes  of  extreme  importance,  or  dan- 
ger, and  where  expence  was  a matter 
of  no  moment,  the  moft  celebrated 
profeffors  were  perfonally  applied  to 
abroad,  or  induced  perfonally  to  attend 
in  Great  Britain.  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy, fon  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, applied  to  the  profeffors  at 
Salernum  for  advice,  and  redded 

* This  Rudy  and  initiation, at  foreign  fchools  was  en- 
forced by  a petition  of  the  parliament  to  Henry  V.  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Brown's  Vindication,  &c. 

amongft 
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imongft  them,  in  confequence  of  a 
iftulous  wound  he  had  received  in  Pa- 
lestine, from  a poifbned  arrow.  The 
x>ifon,  he  was  told,  could  only  be 
^xtra&ed  by  fome  perfon’s  fucking  the 
wound,  with  frequency  and  refolution. 
rhe  danger  fuch  a perjfbn  would  rilk, 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  duke,  too 
^reat  and  hazardous,  and,  with  much 
jenerofity  of  mind,  he  forbade  the 
tftempt  to  be  made.  But  the  princefs 
T Conservana,  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried, and  who  was  alike  renowned  for 
her  beauty  and  accomplifhments,  dis- 
regarded the  reftriclion  whenever  die 
bad  an  opportunity  in  the  night,  and, 
bv  the  heroic  facrifice  of  her  own  life, 
reftored  complete  health  to  her  wounded 
hufband. 

The  firft  apothecaries  we  meet  with 
in  this  country  as  regularly  difcrimi- 

nated, 
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nated,  and  confident  with  the  above 
obfervation,  are  J.  Falcand  de  Luca* 
who,  according  to  Regner*,  pub- 
lickly  vended  medicines  in  1357;  and 
Pierre  de  Montpellier,  who  en- 
joyed the  appointment  of  apothecary 
to  Edward  III.  in  1360*-)%  The  ap- 
pointment of  foreigners  did  not,  how- 
ever, continue  long  after  this  period. 
John  de  Gaddesden  had,  even  be- 
fore this,  been  appointed  phyfician  to 
the  court,  and  about  three  fcore  years 
afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
the  council,  during  his  illnefs,  affigned 
him,  out  of  the  many  pretenders  to 
phyfic  with  which  the  country  abounded, 
three  phyficians  and  two  furgeons,  whofe 
names  are  obvioufiy  English,  to  ad- 
minilder  medicines  and  advice.  Thele 

* Antiq.  Bened.  in  Angl.  167. 

$ Freind’s  Hift.  Med.  Tom.  II, 
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phyficians  and  furgeons,  or  at  lead: 
i'ome  of  them,  were  fuppofed  to  be 
pharmaceutifts  themfelves,  and  to  fu- 
perintend  the  compofition  of  what 
medicines  were  neceffarv  for  the  kino;, 
as  well  as  to  be  prefent  at  the  appli- 
•cation  of  them*. 

Thefe,  as  no  apothecaries  are  ex- 
prelsly  enumerated,  notwithflanding 
-their  general  exiftence  throughout  the 
nation,  and  the  houfehold  eftablifhment 

* Rex  adverfa  valetudine  Iaborans  de  affenfu  Confilii  fui 
afiignavit  Johannem  Arundel,  Johannem  Saceby  et  W. 
HatclifFe,  medicos;  Robertum  Warren,  et  Johannem 
Marfhall,  chirurgos,  ad  libere  minjjirandum  et  exequen - 
dum  in  et  circa  perfonam  fuam,  Imprimis,  viz.  quod 
licite  valeant  moderare  fibi  diaetam  fuam,  et  quod  poflint 
minijirare  potiones,  fyrupos,  confeftiones,  laxativas  me. 
dicinas,  clyiteria*  fuppolitoria,  caput  purgea,  gargarifmata, 
lealnen,  epithemata,  fomentationes,  embrocationes,  capi- 
tis rafuram,  un&iones,  emplaftra,  Sc c.  dantes  fmgulis  in 
mandatis  quod  in  executione  prcsm^ffjrumijtnt  intendentes . 


they 


they  had  poiTefled  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  thefe  pharmaceutifts  were 
probably  the  forgeons;  who,  in  that 
cafe,  combined  the  fame  branches  of 
the  profeffion,  and  engaged  in  the 
fame  two-fold  occupation  which  is,  at 
this  moment,  common  in  every  city 
and  town  in  the  country,  and  not  un- 
common in  London  itfelf.  I know 
that  the  practice  of  forgery  was,  at 
this  time,  frequently  diftinct  from  that 
of  medicine;  and,  in  conformity  to  the 
German  cuftom,  often  united  to  the 
occupation  of  the  barber;  but  it  was, 
likewife,  often  connedted  with  the  for- 
mer; and,  as  at  the  prefent  day,  efpe- 
cially  amongft  practitioners  in  the  army 
and  navy,  lent  its  name  to  both  branches 
cf  the  profeffion ; till,  at  length,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  exprefsly 
declared  by  the  legiflature,  that  “ for- 
gery was  an  efpecial  part  of  phyfic,  and 

any 
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any  of  the  company  or  fellowfhip  of 
phvficians  were  allowed  to  engage  in 
it*.”  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
English  furgeons,  however,  muft  have 
been  regarded  in  a very  relpectable  point 
of  view;  for  Peter  Lowe,  who  flou- 
riflied  about  the  middle  of  this  century,, 
and  wrote  a volume  on  this  fubjedt^, 
was  appointed  Surgeon  to  the  King  of 
France  and  Navarre, 

E The 

* Stat.  32.  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  40. 
b A copy  of  this  volume  is  now  to  be  feen  in  the  Libra- 
ry of  the  Medical  Society  of  London;  it  is  entitled, 
“ A Difcourfe  of  the  whole  Art  of  Chyrurgeric;  which 
is  not  only  profitable  for  Chyrurgions,  but  alfo  for  all 
Sorts  of  People,  both  for  preventing  of  Sicknefs , and 
Recovery  of  Health Accordingly  Peter  has  added,  in 
an  Appendix,  “ The  Prefages  of  Divine  Hippo- 
crates,” more  efpecially  thofe  which  relate  to  fevers. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  from  the  title  of  this  book,  and 
more  efpecially  from  the  book  itfelf,  that  the  term  “ Chy- 

rurgion,” 
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The  firft  public  aft  for  the  regulation 
of  the  medical  profeffion  was  fome  few 
years  anterior,  to  this  decilioir*.  This 
aft,  is  entitled  “ For  the  appointing  of 
phylicians  and  furgeons.”  It  complains 
of  both  branches  of  the  profeffion  being 
daily  attempted  and  exercifed  by  great 
multitudes  of  perfons  devoid  of  all  ca- 
pacity and  learning;  of  men  who  could 
not  even  read,  and  were,  at  the  fame 
time,  engaged  in  the  moft  menial  occu- 
pations; and  of  women  who  ventured 
to  introduce  lorcery  and  witchcraft  along 
with  their  pretended  noftrums,  to  the 
high  difpleafore  of  God,  the  great  dif- 
gra.ce  of  the  faculty,  and  the  grievous 

rurgioR,”  was  often  ufed  for  pharmacetitifi  or  apothecary  ; 
or,  at  leaft,  that  the  two  branches  of  the  profeffion  were 
frequently  united.  It  is  the  fecond  edition  of  this  work 
■vliich  is  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Medical  Society, 
the  date  of  this  edition  is  1 6 1 2 . 

* Ann.  3.  Henry  VIII.  cap.  11. 
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damage  and  deftru&ion  of  the  kind’s 
liege  fubjedts;  who,  in  too  many  in- 
ftances,  could  not  diftinguifh  the  Ikilful 
from  the  unfkilful.  It  enadts  that  no 
perfon  within  the  city  of  London,  or 
within  the  circuit  of  leven  miles  thereof, 
fliall  take  upon  himlelf  to  pradiife  either 
as  phyfician  or  furgeon,  till  he  have  been 
examined  and  approved  of  by  the  bifhop 
of  London,  or  dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 
affifted  by  four  phyficians  or  furgeoiis  of 
eftablifhed  reputation,  according  to  the 
branch  of  pra&ice  defigned  to  be  en- 
gaged in,  under  the  penalty  of  £.$  per 
month  for  non  compliance.  And  that 
no  perfon  beyond  thefe  precindts  of  the 
city  fhould  engage  in  either  of  the 
above  occupations,  under  the  fame  for- 
feiture, till  he  have  been  examined  and 
approved  of  by  the  bifhop  of  his  refpec- 
tive  diocefe,  or  his  vicar  general,  af- 
iifled  by  fuch  perfons  of  the  faculty  as 
E 2 they 
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they  fhould  think  moft  competent  for 
this  purpofe.  The  fellows  of  the  uni- 
verfities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
being,  in  all  cafes,  excepted  and  pro- 
vided againft. 

o 

It  was  about  feven  years-  after  the 
enabling  this  ftatute,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fixteenth  century*,  the  prefent 
college  of  phyficians  was  eftablifhed  by 
a charter  exprefsly  granted  to  them  by- 
Henry  VIII.  Which  charter,  it  is  de- 
clared, was  confented  to,  partly  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Italian  and  other  dates, 
where  medical  eftablifhments  had  been 
introduced,  and  partly  at  the  prefling 
folicitations  of  the  celebrated  Linacre, 
and  five  other  phyficians  whofe  names 
are  affociated  with  his.  It  likewife 
complains  of  the  ill  effebfs  resulting 


* About  the  year  1518. 
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from  the  practice  of  ignorant  and  un- 
qualified pretenders  to  medicine.  So  that 
it  is  probable  the  former  ftatute  had  not 
been  complied  with  fo  generally  as  it 
oug;ht  to  have  been:  and  it  enumerates 
the  privileges  verted  in  the  college  in 
confequence  of  its  incorporation. 

This  charter  was  confirmed  four  or  five 
years  afterwards  by  a fpecific  adt  en- 
titled “ The  Privileges  and  Authority  of 
Phyficians  in  London.”  It  was  obtained 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.*,  and  retradfs  the  power 
of  examination  and  admiffion  to  the 
profeflion  from  the  hands  of  the  clergy 
and  verts  it  in  that  of  the  college.  The 
term  medicus  appears  to  be  employed,  in 
this  charter,  in  its  original  and  extenfive 
fignification,  as  embracing  every  branch 
of  the  profeflion,  both  furgery  and  phar- 


* A.  D.  1522-3. 
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macy,  as  well  as  phyfic.  Surgery  was 
indeed,  a few  years  afterwards,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  declared  officially 
to  be  “ an  efpeclal  part  and  member  of 
the  fcience  of  phyfick*'.”  And  if  apo- 
thecaries be  not  included  in  this  com- 
mon term  they  are  not  included  at  all, 
which  is  fcarcely  to  be  credited;  becaufe 
they  were,  at  this  time,  very  general 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  becaufe 
phyficians  muft  otherwife  have  been  the 
preparers  and  compounders  of  their  own 
medicines,  and  regarded  as  ftich  by  the 
privy  council.  Praeterea,  fays  the  char- 
ter, volumus  et  concedimus  pro  nobis  et 
fuccefforibus  noftris',  quantum  in  nobis 
eft,  quod  per  praefidentem,  et  collegium 
praedi&ae  communitatis  pro  tempore  ex- 
iftenti  et  eorum  fucceffores,  in  perpe- 
tuum,  quatuor,  hngulis  annis,  per  ipfos 

* Aft  32.  Hen.  VIII.  Sea.  3. 

eligantur* 
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eligantur,  qui  habeant  fupervifum  et 
fcrutinium,  corredHonem  et  gubernati- 
onem  omnium  et  fingulorum  didbe  civi- 
tatis  medicorum  utentium  facilitate  me- 
dicine, in  eadem  civitafe,  ac  aliorum 
medicorum  forinfecorum  quorumcunque 
facultatem  illam  medicine,  aliquo 
mo  do,  frequentantium  et  utentium,  in- 
fra eandem  civitatem  et  fuburbia  ejuf- 
dem,  five  intra  feptem  milliaria  in  cir- 
cuitu  ejufdem  civitatis:  ac  punitionem 
eorum  pro  delidiis  fuis  in  non  bene  exe * 
c/uenda , facienda , et  utenda  ilia ; necnon 
supervisum:  ET  SCRUTINIUM  OMNI- 
MODARUM  MEDICnSTARUM*. 

The  adi  of  the  thirty-fecond  of  the 
fame  reign  entitled  64  For  Phyficiansand 
their  Privilege  f,  and  that  of  the  fir  ft  of 
Queen  Mary  touching  the  Corpora- 

* Chart,  of  Incorp.  + Appendix  D. 
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tion  of  the  Phyficians  in  London 
in  the  year  1553,  were  both  however 
more  explicit  and  appropriate  in  the  lan- 
guage made  ufe  of  to  difcriminate  the 
different  branches  of  the  profeffion. 
For  in  thefe  the  term  apothecary  ex- 
prefsly  occurs ; and  it  is  declared  to  be 
a duty  incumbent  on  the  college  to  vifit 
their  fhops  and  to  fcrutinize  their  drugs 
and  medicines,  as  alio  to  deflroy  thole 
which  were  found  46  defedlive  and  cor- 
rupt.” For  the  more  full  completion 
of  this  valuable  end,  it  is  declared  law- 
fnl  aud  expedient  for  the  wardens  of 
the  company  of  grocers,  or  one  of  them, 
to  attend  the  phyficians,  who  might  be 
delegated,  in  thefe  general  examina- 
tions f . 


* Appendix  E. 
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prohibited  from  deflroy  ing  defective  drugs,  except  when 
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It  muft  be  obvious,  that  at  this  time,, 
there  were  no  fuch  perfons  as  druggifts  ; 
otherwife  the  appointment  would  have 
been  veiled  in  thefe  inftead  of  being 
veiled  in  the  grocers.  The  term  drug- 
gill  does  not,  indeed,  occur  till  nearly 
a century  afterwards,  as  I Ihall  prefently 
take  notice  of;  at  leall  in  any  public 
adi:  and  is  then  only  introduced  to, 
complain  of  the  frauds  and  deceits 
which  were  notorious  amongll  them,,  as 
alfo  amongll  “ divers  apothecaries  inha- 
biting in  the  fame  cittie  (of  London):’* 
altogether  in  confequence,  as  is  after- 
wards exprelfed,  of  a want  of  necelfary 
regulations  on  this  fubjedl,  and  becaufe 
no  tell  of  medical  Ikill  and  capacity  had 
been  hitherto  devifed,  and  applied. 

fome  fuch  warden  was  prefent.  But  in  the  latter  they  are 
allowed  the  liberty  of  deft  roying  fuch  defective  materials, 
though  na  warden  from  the  grocer’s  company  attended. 
Appendix  F. 
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And  here  the  queftion  naturally  arifes* 
In  what  manner  could  apothecaries,  at 
this  time,  be  fupplied  with  their  drugs 
if  there  were  no  fuch  perfons  as  drug- 
gifts  in  exiftence  ? 

it  mull  in  anfwer  be  remarked  that* 
at  this  time,  the  foreign  articles  of  me'- 
dicine  were  but  few  in  number  in  com- 
pardon  with  thofe  of  the  prefent  day. 
China  root,  farfaparilla,  and  guaiacum, 
with  a variety  of  other  fimples  of  the 
fame  clafs,  were  but  juft  introduced  into 
general  pradiife  abroad,  and  had  fcarcely 
found  their  way  into  this  country:  cam- 
phor,. though  known  to  the  Arabians, 
was  but  feldom  employed,  and  peruvian 
bark  was  not  even  difcovered  to  poffefe 
medical  properties  till  nearly  a century 
afterwards.  Chemiftry  was  fcarcely 
imagined  to  have  any  connection  with 
phylic.  Paracelsus,  who  fi-rft  intro- 
duced 
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duced  the  preparations  of  this  art,  in 
any  general  degree,  to  the  notice  of 
phyficians,  was  but  juft  born,  and  Van 
H el  mo  nt  who,  as  a chemical  practi- 
tioner, became  in  future  time,  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world,  did  not  exift  till 

ninety  years  after  the  birth  of  Para- 
celsus.  And  however  operofe  fome 

of  the  preparations*  of  the  difpenfary 
may  have  been*  they  were  compara- 
tively but  few  in  number,  and  generally 
compounded  of  indigenous  plants,  or 
other  articles  eafily  to  be  procured.  For 
the  foreign  drugs  that  were  in  ufe  the 
apothecary  had  recourfe  to  the  whole-, 
fale  grocer,  who  imported  for.  him, 
therefore,,  all  the  roots,  gums,  balfams,, 
and  opium,  with  every  other  exotic  ma- 
terial he  had  occafion  for : and  he  him- 
felf  was  the  compounder  of  thefe  in- 
gredients into  particular  forms ; or,  at 
leaft,  fuperintended  the  compofition 
E 6 thereof 
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thereof  in  his  own  labaratory.  The 
propriety,  therefore,  of  appointing  the 
wardens  of  the  grocers’  company  to  at- 
tend the  phyficians  in  their  public  exa- 
mination of  drugs  is  obvious,  and  the 
fa6t  readily  accounted  for.  The  impor- 
tation of  foreign  drugs  was  through 
their  medium,  and  they  were  fuppofed 
to  be  converfant  in  their  comparative 
purity  and  genuinenefs. 

As  a further  proof  that,  at  this  time,, 
and  even  long  after,,  the  apothecary 
made  ufe  of  the  wholefale  grocer  as  his 
agent  and  fadlotum,  it  is  univerfally 
known  that,  originally,  he  not  only 
vended  medicines  in  his  Ihop,  but  a va- 
riety of  other  articles,  in  fome  meafure 
indeed  connected  with  medicines,  but 
avowedly  purchafed  at  the  grocer’s  ware- 
houfe,  fuch  as  fpices  and  fnuff,  tobacco, 

fugar. 
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fugar,  and  plums*.  This  habit  of  in- 
tercourfe  and  connexion  induced  James 
I.  to  regard  the  two  occupations  either 
as  but  one,  or  as  capable  of  an  advanta- 
geous and  ready  union.  In  confequence 
of  which,  in  the  fourth  year  of  this 
reign,  he  incorporated  them  under  one 
charter,  and  allowed  them  equal  privi- 
leges. A union  which  was  foon  after- 

o 

wards  found  to  be  incongruous : and  on 
the  expiration  of  nine  years  he  confented 
to  difunite  them,  and  granted  the  charter 
under  which  the  company  of  apotheca- 
ries-now  claim  •j.  By  this  charter  the 

* So  late  as  1704,  the  ad  which  was  then  paffed  for 
regulating  the  duties  on  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  fpices,  and 
drugs,  enumerates  the  greater  part  of  thefe  as  articles  Ov 
the  fame  trade.  Vide  Appendix  G. 

4 The  reafons  for  this  disjun&ion  are  exprefsly  declared 
to  be,  in  order  that  medicines  might  be  better  prepared, 
and  in  oppofition  to  divers  perfons  who  impofed  unwhole- 
fome  medicaments  on  the  people,  Obferv.  on  the  Cafe  of 
M.  Rofe,  Seft.  2, 
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wardens  of  the  company  of  grocers,  or 
at  leaf):  fome  one  of  them,  is  ftill  re- 
quired to  attend  the  delegation  of  phy- 
ficians  in  their  examination  of  the  (hops 
of  apothecaries,  though  the  mailer  and 
wardens  of  this  laft  fociety  are  obliged 
to  attend  likewife.  In  confequenee  of 
the  prefent  divifion  of  trade  the  attend-' 
aiice  of  the  grocers’  company  is  not, 
certainly,  of  any  great  confequenee,  and 
it  has  therefore,  for  many  years,  been  al- 
together difpenfed  with*. 

It  is  after  this  period,  By  nearly  half 
a century,  that  the  word  druggift  occurs 
in  any  public  a 61*  It  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  new  charter  intended  for  the  col- 
lege of  phyficians  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  And,  as  I have  before  ob- 
ferved,  the  term  is  only  introduced, 
along  with  that  of  fome  apothecaries* 
who  were  the  difgrace  of  their  pro-? 

feffion^ 
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feflion,  and  who  will  at  all  times  be  too 
numerous  amongft  us  whilft  no  reftric- 
tive  laws  exift  to  prevent  their  intrusion, 
to  complain  of  the  frauds,  deceits,  and 
abufes  which,  like  thofe  of  the  prefent 
day,  were  fo  flagrant  and  notorious  as 
to  become  objefts  of  public  reprehenfion, 
as  well  as  the  fource  of  much  public 
mifchief.  This  charter  met  with  very 
considerable  oppofition,  and  was  never 
confirmed  by  parliament. 

The  date  of  the  charter  granted  to 
the  fociety  of  Apothecaries  is  1617.  I 
have  before  remarked,  that  in  this 
charter,  the  mafter  and  wardens  of  the 
company  of  grocers  are  ftill  required  to 
attend  the  public  infpedtion  of  drugs: 
which,  I think,  is  a proof  that,  even  at 
this  time,  it  was  the  common  cuftom, 
amongft  apothecaries,  to  purchafe  their 
foreign  drugs  of  wholefale  grocers;  and, 

of 
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of  courfe,  that  no  fuch  perfons  as  drug- 
gilts  were  then  in  exigence.  Other- 
wile  druggifts  of  reputation  would  have 
been  affociated,  in  the  infpe&ion,  with 
phylxcians  and  apothecaries,  inftead  of 
grocers ; ana  the  latter  would  have  been 
purpofely  omitted  as  having  relinquilhed 
the  purchale  and  agency  of  drugs.  But 
it  is  eafy  to  demonftrate  that  much  later 
than  either  of  thele  periods  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  druggilt,  either  was  not  en- 
gaged in  by  perfons  of  any  great  refpec- 
tability,  or  was  not  regarded  in  any 
mercantile,  or  even  refpe&able  view. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts, 
perfons  in  every  public  employment, 
which  was  capable  of  being  chartered, 
and  which  was  not  previoufly  chartered, 
applied  for  incorporation:  and  the  fums 
of  money,  which  were  offered  for  fuch  a 
privilege,  generally  obtained  it.  James  I. 

there- 
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therefore,  iaftituted  no  lefs  than  fif- 
teen new  companies : Charles  I.  about, 
the  fame  number:  Oliver  Crom- 

well, during  the  proteftorfhip,  one: 
Charles  II.  on  his  re-eftablii-hment, 
nine  or  ten  more.  The  farriers,  the 
porters,  the  carmen,  and  the  woodmon- 
gers,  had  fucceffively  obtained  charters 
of  incorporation,  at  fome  of  thefe  pe- 
riods : and  furely  had  there  been  any 
druggifts,  or  at  leaft  of  any  refpe&abi- 
lity,  they  would,  in  fome  of  thefe  pe- 
riods, have  been  incorporated  likewife. 
Even  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  two  companies  were  admitted  to  a 
charter,  the  Fan-makers  in  1709,  the 
Loriners  in  1712:  but  there  were  no 
druggifts  to  make  any  application  for 
fuch  a privilege,  even  at  this  time,  or  it 
would  furely  have  been  granted  them. 


Che- 
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Chemifby  however,  which  had  for 
many  years  been  cultivated  with  fuccefs 
by  Boyle,  Lemery,  and  fome  few 
other  men  of  abilities  in  this  kingdom, 
began  now  to  form  a clofe  and  general 
connexion  with  the  pharmaceutic  art; 
and  the  daring  fpirit  of  commerce  had 
explored  many  new  regions,  and  had 
imported  many  new  materials  for  me- 
dicine. The  occupation  of  the  grocer 
was,  in  fome  degree,  rendered  too  com- 
plex hereby;  and  a reparation  of  that 
part  which  refers  to  foreign  drugs  gra- 
dually took  place,  and  united  itfelf,  per- 
haps with  confiderable  propriety,  to  the 
riling  art  and  fcience  of  chemiftry.  The 
perfons  thus  Separating  themfelves  from 
the  grocery  line,  were  difcriminated  by 
the  appellation  of  drug-men  and  drug- 
fters ; and,  in  time,  by  the  prefent  name 
of  dru£g;ifts:  and  thev  united  to  them- 
felves  the  title  of  chemifts,  in  propor- 
tion 
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tion  as  they  interfered  with  the  purfuits 
I of  this  laid  art 

In  many  parts  of  Europe,  even  at  the 
prefent  hour,  however,  the  occupation 
of  a druggift  is  fcarcely  known ; and,  if 
I be  rightly  informed,  the  apothecary  of 
thofe  kingdoms  and  diftridts,  ftill  re- 
ceives his  drugs  from  the  wholefale 
grocer  of  the  neighbouring  metropolis. 
Liege,  which  fupplies  with  medical 
materials  the  whole  bifhoprick  of  that 

* The  Royal  Edi&  prefixed  to  the  Lo  n d o n Pharma- 
copoeias of  the  prefent  century,  as  well  as  the  commenta- 
ries of  Dr.  Pemberton  and  Dr.  Healde,  on  the 
different  editions  of  them,  are  all  addrefled  to  apothecaries: 
and  the  word  druggift  does  not  once  occur.  In  the  edi&, 
however,  “ apothecaries  and  others  undertaking  to  com- 
pound medicines,”  is  certainly  to  be  met  with.  But  as  the 
name  of  druggift  does  not  appear,  the  word  u others,”  in 
all  probability,  refers  to  thofe  perfons  who,  “ being  no 
common  furgeons,”  were  neverthelefs  allowed  to  prefcribe 
and  compound  medicines  for  charity,  by  the  ftatute  palled 
in  the  year  1 542,  Vide  Appendix  H» 
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name,  and  a confiderable  part  of  the 
circle  of  Westphalia,  has  but  four 
druggifts  at  prefent:  Ghent,  one  of 
the  moil  commercial  cities  in  Austrian 
Flanders,  but  fix;  and  Brussels, 
the  capital  of  Brabant,  but  five:  and 
about  twenty  years  fince,  this  laid  city 
contained  three  druggifts  only. 

Hence  the  origin  of  this  new  and 
two-fold  occupation : an  occupation  cer- 
tainly of  modern  date,  in  comparifon 
of  almofl:  every  occupation  at  prefent 
purfiied : and  which,  in  its  firfd  origin, 
was  defigned  to  be  a warehoufe  of  fup- 
ply  to  the  apothecary,  and,  mold  affuredly, 
not  of  encroachment  upon  his  profef- 
fion : which  depended  altogether  upon 
him  for  countenance  and  fupport:  and 
which  might  be  even  advantageous  to 
him,  and  refpeddable  to  itfelf,  while  re- 
{trained  within  its  own  definite  and  pro** 

per 
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per  bounds : but  which  cannot,  in  any 
way,  overfcep  thofe  bounds  without  be- 
ing, for  the  moft  obvious  reafons,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  ftrongeft  temptations  of 
ufmg  the  fame  frauds,  and  deceits,  which 
were  attributed  to  it  in  a public  a6t,  on 
its  very  firft  attemps  at  pharmacy;  and 
which  has  been,  with  too  much  juftice, 
fubjeft  to  the  fame  imputation  ever 
fmce. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  enquired  whether 
there  be  any  precedent  of  remote  date, 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  apothecaries  of  this 
kingdom,  for  medical  practice  as  well 
is  pharmaceutic  compofition?  To  which 
[ can  have  no  hefitation  to  anfwer  in  the 
iffirmative. 

I have  afferted  that,  fo  early  as  the 
ruddle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  apo~ 
:hecaries  were  not  uncommon  in  this 

king- 
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kingdom,  and  I have  produced  ail  in* 
fiance,  in  proof  hereof  at  this  very  time, 
of  the  appointment  of  Pierre  de 
Montpellier  to  the  office  of  apothe- 
cary to  Edward  III.  In  what  the 
duties  of  this  office  confifted  at  this  pe- 
riod, I am  not  very  fure:  moft  probably 
in  the  giving  medical  advice  as  well  as 
the  vending  medical  materials;  for  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.  not  more  than 
half  a century  afterwards,  we  find  the 
parliament  complaining  to  the  king  that 
there  was  no  reftriclive  law  of  any  kind 
on  this  fubjedt;  and  that  men  of  every 
denomination  pretended  at  times  to  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  medicine ; 
the  moft  menial  mechanics  as  well  as 
the  moft  ignorant  old  women.  Amidft 
this  general  licence  it  is  not,  therefore, 
to  be  fuppofed  that  the  apothecary  alone, 
the  man  whofe  employment  muft  have 
rendered  him  in  fome  meafure  ac- 
quainted 
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quainted  with  the  virtues  of  drugs,  and 
who  was  accuftomed  to  vend  them  to 
others,  fliould  abftain  from  the  general 
p radii fe  himfelf.  And  though  the  word 
apothecary  do  not  occur,  in  the  order 
of  council,  for  the  appointment  of  me- 
dical attendants  during  the  illnefs  of 
Henry  VI.  the  fuccelfor  to  Henry  V. 

I have  endeavoured  to  account  for  this 
taciturnity,  by  fuppoiing  them  included 
in  the  term  medicus  or  chirurgus ; more 
efpecially  as,  although  the  order  is  filent 
as  to  the  name,  it  is  diffufe  as  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  apothecary. 

It  is  from  the  fame  reafoning  I have 
endeavouied  to  ihow  that,  in  the  char- 
ter granted  to  the  college  of  phyficians, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  lurgeon 
and  apothecary  are  both  included  in  the 
common  term  medicus.  Otherwife  the  , 
occupation  is  defcribed  without  the 

name 
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name  of  the  occupier.  And  as  the  fame 
complaints,  that  the  praflife  of  medicine 
had  been  often  ufurped  and  attempted 
bv  the  moft  ignorant  handicrafts,  occur 
in  this  charter,  which  are  to  be  traced 
in  the  petition  of  parliament,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  we  cannot  imagine 
that  the  apothecary  would  defert  a prac- 
tice which  was  attempted  by  the  multi- 
tude at  large,  but  which,  from  his  oc- 
cupation alone,  he  ought  to  be  better 
qualified  to  underhand  than  any  of  his 
neighbours,  even  if  he  had  not  attended 
the  medical  leisures  at  this  time  pub- 
lickly  read  at  the  univerfities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  which  however 
were  frequently  attended. 

Thefe  celebrated  univerfities  indeed 
formed  the  common  fchools,  previous  to 
the  eftablifhment  of  lectures  on  phyfic  at 
Gresham  College,  and  other  public 

in- 
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inftitutions  in  London,  at  which  the 
apothecary,  as  well  as  the  phyfician, 
finifhed,  after  his  apprenticefhip,  his 
medical  education.  And  fo  general  was 
the  cuftom  of  attending  them,  that 
“ Dr-  Winterton,  profeffor  of  phyfic 
in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Fox,  prefident  of  the  col- 
lege of  phyficians  in  1 665,  complained  of 
the  facility  with  which  incorporation 
was  to  be  obtained  in  thefe  feminaries, 

by  perfons  totally  unqualified.  “ I have 

obferved,  fays  he,  and  grieved  to  fee, 
fometimes  a minifter,  fometimes  a ferv- 
mg  man,  fometimes  an  apothecary,  ad- 
mitted to  a licence  to  pradife  in  phyfic, 
or  to  be  incorporated  to  a degree,  with- 
out giving  any  publique  teftimony  of 
their  learning  and  fkill  in  the  profef- 
fion;”  and  in  another  part  of  the  fame 
letter  he  fays,  “ incorporation  was  in 
F 
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an  inftant  obtained  by  a little  fumme  of 
money 

It  is  probable,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  that  the  two  occupations  of  the 
furgeon  and  apothecary  were  united : 
and  that,  as  at  prefent,  he  was  fome- 
times  diftinguifhed  by  the  one  appella- 
tion, and  fometimes  by  the  other:  for 
about  fifteen  years  after  the  confirmation 
of  the  charter  granted  to  the  college  of 
phyficians,  a bill  was  introduced  and 
received  the  royal  aflent,  which  declares 
“ that  perfons,  being  no  common  fur- 
geons,  may  adminifter  medicines  not- 
withstanding the  ftatute,”  pafifed  a few 
years  before.  It  complains  of  the  enor- 
mous charges  of  furgeons  in  genera], 
in  their  cure  of  difeafes,  and  is  intended 
to  licence  46  good  old  women,  and  fuch 

* Fejrris^s  General  View,  &c.  p.  91. 
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other  honeft  people  as  would  give  neigh- 
bourly advice  for  charity  and  piety,  and 
who  did  not  look  for  gain  thereby.”  And 
it  limits  the  difeafes  in  which  fuch  per- 
fons,  who  were  no  common  furgeons, 
were  allowed  to  interfere;  which  were 
principally  external,  except  in  cafes  of 
ftone,  ftrangury,  and  ague*. 

In  this  ftatute,  therefore,  the  word 
furgeon  appears  obvioufly  to  be  under- 
ftood  as  fynonymous  with  apothecary; 
and  was  thus  interpreted  by  judge 
Richardson,  in  his  decifion  on  this 
ftatute,  fo  late  as  1631,  in  the  cafe  of 
the  college  of  phyficians  againft  John 
Butler.  And  this  being  allowed,  it 
follows,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  intro- 
duction. of  this  bill,  the  pra&ice  of  me- 
dicine was  not  only  officially  permitted 


* A.  D.  15+2.3, 
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to  the  apothecary,  but  foppofed  to  cen- 
ftitute  a prime  part  of  his  occupation. 

]n  cTfcft,  from  what  occurs  at  the 
prefent  day,  it  is  obvious  that  the  two 
departments  of  forgery  and  pharmacy 
rnuft  have  been  very  generally  united 
at  this  time,  in  order  to  obtain  any 
decent  fopport  for  the  piadlitionei  and 
his  family.  The  apothecary,  in  his  de- 
partment, was  not  encroached  upon  by 
the  druggift,  as  at  prefent,  it  is  true; 
and,  in  this  refpedl,  might  have  been 
more  comfortably  fituated;  but  as  to 
the  forgeon,  and  efpecially  the  forgeon 
of  a fmall  town,  he  muft  have  found 
it  as  impoffible  then,  as  it  is  impoffible 
now,  to  have  fopported  himfelf  by  his 
own  limited  occupation  alone ; and,  of 
courfe,  muft  have  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  pharmacy  at  the  lame  time: 
In  every  country,  therefore,  where  thefe 

branches 
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branches  of  medical  fcience  are  regu- 
larly divided,  the  government  has  ever 
been  under  the  neceffity  of  furnifhing 
falaries  to  the  praditioners.  Thus,  in 
Russia,  both  furgeons  and  apotheca- 
ries, after  having  fubmitted  to  a fevere 
examination  by  the  Chancery  of  Medi- 
cine, are  allowed  a regular  ftipend  from 
the  fame  court;  from  whence,  likewife, 
the  apothecary  receives  gratuitoufly 
whatever  drugs  he  has  occafion  for. 
And  thus  again  in  Italy,  the  furgeon, 
who  is  not  allowed  to  pradife  pharmacy, 
is  fupported,  as  is  alfo  the  phyfician  in 
this  country,  by  condottas  or  rates  levied 
for  this  purpofe  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  different  towns  and  villages,  and 
inforccd  by  the  magistrates  of  thofe 
places. 

But  to  purfue  the  hiflory  of  phar- 
maceutic pradice  in  this  kingdom: 
F 3 from 
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from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  in 
which  the  college  fir  ft  obtained  their 
charter,  till  the  reign  of  James  I.  in 
which  the  fociety  of  apothecaries  was 
likewife  incorporated  % there  appears  to 
have  been  frequent  diiputes  between 
the  former  and  all  other  medical  practi- 
tioners of  every  denomination.  Profe- 
cutions  for  ignorant  and  pernicious  prac- 
tice were  perpetual,  and,  perhaps, 
founded  on  juft  grounds;  for  then,  as 
at  prefent,  there  were  no  reftridlive  or 
jdifcriminating  regulations  of  any  kind ; 
there  was  no  teft  to  determine  who  were 
really  pofteft  of  ability ; and  no  adequate 
law  to  preclude  thofe  from  the  profeffion 
who  were  not.  The  college,  however, 
on  the  contrary,  were  accufed  of  much 
illiberality,  and  of  extending  its  power 

* A.  D.  1615. 
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beyond  the  bounds  which  were  legally 
allowed  it*. 

In  the  third  year  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  u the  furgeons  and  apothecaries 
were  prohibited  the  pra£lifing  of  phy- 
fick”  under  either  appellation.  And,  in 
the  fourteenth  of  Elizabeth,  it  was 
determined,  “ that  the  fiirgeons  fhould 
not  give  inward  medicines  in  the  fci- 
atica,  the  French  pox,  or  any  kind  of 
ulcer  or  wound *j-.”  From  whence  it 

* With  juft  contempt  Hygei  a didft  thou  fee*. 
Thefe  mean  dilTentions  of  the  faculty;. 

See  fick’ning  phyfic  hang  her  penfive  head. 

And  what  was  fcience  once,  become  a trade  : 
Behold  her  fons  defert  her  myftic  lore, 

And  ftudy  nature  lefs,  and  lucre  more. 

Dispensary...  Cant.  6. 

+ I have  fearched  for  thefe  afts  among  the  ftatutes  at 
large,  printed  in  1786,  but  I cannot  find  them.  I have 
inferted  them,  however,  on  the  ahthority  of  Dr.  Good- 
all,  who  has  mentioned  them  in  his  u Royal  College 
of  Phyfjcians.’ * 

F 4t  feems 
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Teems  conclufive  that  apothecaries  had 
again  ventured  to  practice  under  the 
title  of  furgeons,  notwithftanding  the 
reftridtion  impofed  upon  both  parties  a 
few  years  before ; and,  it  is  probable,  the 
neceffity  there  was  for  fuch  a praftice, 
in  fituations  where  no  phylicians  could 
obtain  a livelihood,  becaufe  few  perfons 
could  afford  to  pay  them  their  accuf- 
tomed  fees,  induced  them  to  return  to 
this  pradtice,  in  fpite  of  the  penalties 
denounced  againft  them. 

But  thefe  prohibitions  were  not  ri- 
goroufly,  and,  at  all  times,  enforced 
againft  every  one.  The  College  of 
Phylicians  having  a power  to  admit 
any  perfon,  of  whom  they  approved, 
into  their  community,  occasionally  ex- 
tended this  power,  foon  after  their  firft 
eftablilhment,  to  both  furgeons  and 
apothecaries  ; and  admitted  many,  of 

either 
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either  clafs,  who  were  capable  of  pafling 
a due  examination,  into  the  department 
of  permifii  or  licentiates. , 

• 

Lord  Mansfield  obferved  in  the 
cafe,  Rex  v.  Dr.  Askew,  the  eighth  of 
George  III.  that  a partial  licence  was  • 
granted  to  an  oculiftin  1651.  . “ A per- 
Ion,  faid  he,  may  be  fit  to  pra&ife  in 
one  branch  who  is  not  fit  to  pra&ife  in 
another.  . Licences  have  alfo  been 
granted  to  women,  and  that  may  not 
be  unreafonable  in. particular  cafes,  as  v 
for  inftance,  fuch  as  Mrs.  Stephen’s 
medicine  for  the  ftone.  Partial  licences, 
he  continued,  have  been  given  for  above  . 
two  hundred  years*.”. 

But  it  was  not  only  into  the  clafs  of 
licentiates  that  apothecaries  and  fur- 

* In  1768.  Bur,  Rep. , Vol.  IV.  p.2197.  Ferris's 
General  View,  Sec, 
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geons  were,  at  times,  capable  of  being: 
admitted,  but  alfo  into  that  of  candi- 
dates, and,  confequently,  into  the  fel- 
lowfhip  of  the  college.  In  this  cafe 
they  were  expefted,  however,  to  with- 
draw  themfelves  from  every  other  com- 
munity in  which  they  might  have  been 
previoufly  engaged,  as  it  was  deemed 
improper  to  admit  any  perfon  into  that 
fociety  who  had  pledged  his  faith  to  any 
other*. 

The  ftatute  of  the  college  whicfo 
.gives  this  liberal  admifiion,  and  advances 

* Si  quis  forte  chirurgus , ant  pharmacopolay  fe  praefidr 
tt  cfenforibus  examinandum  obtulerit,  quo  in  Candida- 
Torum  aut  permijforum  numerum  reciperetur,  cum  ante 
examinationero,  aut  faltem  ante  admiJponemy  omni  jure  et 
^bligatione  exui  yolumus,  quibuss  fus  communitati  prius 
obftringebaWir.  Neque  enim  aequum  aut  commodum  cen- 
feraus  quemquam  in  focietatem  noftram  admittere,  qui 

j&dem  alteri  addidam  habet. 

Stat.  Koy.  8.  Coll.  Reg.  Med.. 

this 
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this  honourable,  tedimony  of  the  medi- 
cal qualifications  of,  at  lead,  many  of 
the  lurgeons  and  apothecaries  of  this 
kingdom,  bears  the  date  of  1647;  and 
it  was  confirmed  a few  years  afterwards, 
being  periods  of  about  thirty  and  three 
fcore  years  from  the  date  of  the  apo- 
thecaries’ charter.  And  it  difcovers  the 
exigence  of  a manly  and  generous  union 
between  all  the  branches  of  the  medi- 
cal profeffion..  But,  unhappily,  this  - 
union  did  not  lad  long.  For  on  appli- 
cation to  Charles  II.  in  1662,  on  the 
part  of  the  college,  for  the  allowance 
of  a new  charter,,  with  the  permiffion: 
of  dome  few  official  privileges  in  addi- 
tion to  thofe  already  poffeft,  and  which 
a&ually  received  a promife  of  the  royal 
affent,  the  incorporated  fociety  of  apothe- 
caries oppofed  it,  with  fo  much  dexterity 
and  violence,  that  it  altogether  milcarried, , 
F 6 and 
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and  was  incapable  of  obtaining  th®, 
confent  of  the  other  two  branches  of 

the  legiflature**. 

* 

I confefs  I cannot  fee  what  juft 
grounds  there  could  exift  for  an  oppofi- 
tion  fo  warm  aud  ftrenuous.  The  pre- 
amble to  the  charter  had  undoubtedly 
expreflfed  the  neceffity  of  its  renewal 
from  a want  of  fufficient. power  in  the 
old  charter  to  reftrain  the  number  of 
unfkillful,  illiterate,,  and.  unlicenced 
praflizers  of  phyficke  that,  in  and, about  * 
the  cittie  of  London-,,  hath,  of  later 
yeares  much  increafed,  and  att  prefent 
doe  daylie  multiplie,  together  with,  the 
renewed  frauds , abufes , and  deceits  of 
divers  apothecaries,  druggifs  'f,  and  others 

* It  is  to  this  caufe,  atleaft,  that  Sir  W.  Browne  at- 
tributes  the  failure  of  this  laft  charter/ 

Vindication  of  the  Roy.  Col.  See.  p.  ia 

+ This,  as  I have  before  obferved,  is  the  firft  time  that 
fthc  word  druggift  occurs  in  any  public  aft. 
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inhabiting  in  the  fame  cittie,  frequent- 
ly exercifed  and  praciifed  in  the  making, 
preparing,  ordering,  and  venting  of  _ 
drugs,  and  other  things  relating  to  the 
laid  facuitie  of  phyficke,  to  the  greate 
difhonour  of  this  nation,  and  of  the 
fage  and  learned  profeffors  of  that  fa- 
cuitie foe  noble  and  neceflary,  and  to 
the  detriment  of  us  and  our  good  fub- 
jedls.”  But  it:  does  not  declare,  nor 
even  intimate,  that  all  apothecaries  were 
guilty-  of  frauds,  abufes,  and  deceits ; 
uo  the  contrary,  by  introducing  the 
word  “ divers”  a term  of  much  limi- 
tation, it  allows  the  greater  number  of 
apothecaries  to  be  both  capable  and 
honeft.  And  far  more  honourable,  in- 
deed, muft  the  profeffion  of  the  apothe- 
cary have  been  then  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
if  “ divers”  among  them  were  not  of 
mean  and  illiterate  origin,  and  too  much 
addidted,  together  with  “ divers”  drug- 

gifts 
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gifts  of  the  prefent  day,  to  the  “ frauds, 
abufes,  and  deceits”  of  which  the  char- 
ter complains. 

Be  the  caufe  of  irritation,  however,, 
what  it  might,  the  incorporated  fociety 
of  apothecaries  was  much  enraged  at. 
this  attempt  of  the  College  of  Phyfi- 
cians,  and,  as  before  obferved,  their 
oppofition  proved  fuccefsful*.- 

But  the  College  was  not  to  be  treated 
thus  feverely  without  revenge;  and*, 
having  before  afferted  in.  their  charter 
that  there  were  fome  apothecaries  who 
were  a difgrace  to  the  medical  pre- 
feftion,  they  now  enaded  a ftatute  to 
preclude  all  apothecaries  whatever,  as 
well  as  all  furgeons,  under  which  ap- 
pellation they  might,  perhaps,  other- 

* Appendix  I. 
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wife  have  eluded  the  force  of  the  decree, 
from  being  admitted  to  the  honour 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  of  becoming 
candidates  for  fellow  (hip.  The  precife 
vear  in  which  this  flatute  palled  I 

J 

know  not,  but  as  it  was,  to  a certainty, 
about  this  time,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  caufe  of  its  forthcoming;  and, 
in  fad,  the  language  in  which  it  is 
conveyed,  breathes,  in  fome  mealure, 
a fpirit  of  revenge  and  of  wounded 
pride.  “ We  enad  and  decree,  that 
no  furgeon  nor  apothecary,  nor  any  other 
fuch  artificer , who  has  ever  exercifed 
any  lefs  liberal  art,  or  bound  to  fervi- 
tude,  has  ferved  his  apprenticelhip  in 
a Ihop,  be  admitted  into  the  clafs  of 
candidates  or  of  fellows,  left,  haply,  if 
fuch  be  eleded  into  the  College,  we 
lhall  not  fufficiently  appear  to  have 
confulted  either  our  own  dignity,  or  the 
honour  of  the  univerlities  of  this  king- 
dom. 
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dom,  which,  nevertheleis,  wc  ought 
regard  and  ever  wifh  to  regard  with  , 
the  higheft  veneration*. 

This  ftatute  has  never  been  repealed/ 
On  the  contrary,  fome  of  a If  ill  more 
rigid  tendency  have  fince  been  enacted 
apothecaries  and  furgeons  are  now, 
not  only  debarred  from  all  hope  of  be- 
coming candidates  or  fellows,  an  honcr> 
even  refufed  to  the  licentiate  phyficians, 
at  prefent,  but  are  feldom  able  to  obtain 
inter  eft  enough  to  be  admitted  into  this.  . 
latter  clafs  of  the  -community. 

‘ * Statuimus  et  crdinanjus,  ut  in  candidatorum  vel  foci*, 
orum  ordinem,  nullus  admittatur  chirurgus,  pharmacopseus 
aliufve  aliquis  ejufmodi  artifex , qui  aut  artem  quamcun- 
que  minus  liberalem  unquam  exercuerit,  aut  ad  fervitutem* 
adftriftus  in  officina  tyxodnium  pofuit,  ne  forte,,  fi  tales  in 
collegium  ita  cooptentur,  non  fatis  confuluifle  videamur, 
aut  dig'nitati  noftrae,  aut  honori  Academiarum  noftratium, 
quas  tamen  fumma  veneratione  profequi  debemus  et  femper 
volumus.  Stat.  Nov.  1 6.  Coll.  Reg.  Med. 
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But  to  purfiie  this  fubjed  is  foreign 
from  my  purpofe.  1 have  endeavoured 
to  prove,  and  I hope  I have  demon- 
ftrated,  not  only  that  there  were  no 
fuch  perfons  as  druggifts  till  within  the 
prefent  century,  or  a Ihort  time  anterior 
to  it;  but  that,  previous  thereto,  the 
concerns  of  pharmacy  were  univerfally 
entrufted  to  apothecaries;  who  exifted 
in  this  kingdom  as  early  as  the  fciencC 
of  medicine  exifted,  and  were,  them- 
felves,  praditioners  in  Common  with 
phylicians.  And  that  fo  neceflary  was 
this  pradice  of  the  apothecary,  to  the 
nation  at  large,  more  efpecially  in  the 
country,  that  the  interdidions  of  the 
legiflature,  in  one  or  two  inftances,  ob~ 
tained  either  by  milreprefentation,  or 
the  abufes  adually  exifting,  were  in- 
capable of  fuppreffing  it.  The  health 
of  the  people  demanded  fuch  a prac- 
tice, 
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tice,  and  the  apothecary  was  obliged 

to  comply. 

* 

During  the  prefent  century,  and 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  laft, 
feveral  additional  ftatutes  have  likewife 
paflfed,  empowering  the  apothecary  to 
pra&ife,  reciting  his  ability  as  a prafti- 
tioner,  and  allowing  him  fome  exclu- 
five  privileges;  particularly  in  the  6th 
-and  yth  years  of  William  III.  the 
ioth  of  Queen  Ann,  and  the  9th  of 
George  I.  in  which  he  is  exempted 
from  ferving  the  offices  of  conftable,. 
and  fcavenger,  as  well  as  all  other  parifh 
and  ward  offices;  as  alfo  of  ferving 
upon  juries.  The  laft  of  thefe  ftatutes 
tenders  thefe  exemptions  perpetual*. 

I cannot,  however,  clofe  this  feftion 
without  obferving  that  this  difpu-te  be- 
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tween  the  phyficians  and  the  apothe- 
caries in  this  kingdom,  was  not  diffimi- 
lar  to  that  conduced  with  much  alpe- 
rity  between  the  phyficians  and  furgeons 
of  France,  on  the  firft  eftablilhment 
of  the  academy  of  the  latter,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  Its 
origin  is  related  with  fo  much  fpirit 
and  pleafantry,  by  a French  critic  of. 
that  period,  that  I cannot  avoid  infert- 
ing  it  in  this  place. 

II  y a quelques  annees,  lays  he,  quf 
les  chirurgiens  propoferent  d’etablir  unc 
Academie  de  Chirurgerie ; cet.  etablifle- 
ment  caufa  de  l’ombrage  a la  Faculte 
de  Medicine.  Elle  craignoit  que  les 
ouvrages,  qui  emaneroient  de  cette 
Academie,  n’efacaflent,  par  leur  clarte, 
et  par  leur  precifion,  ceux  des  medicins, 
dont  l’obfcurite  et  l’incertitude  rebu- 
toient,  depuis  long  terns,  des  lectures, 

qui, 
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qui,  eu  matiere  de  fcience,  rejettent 
tout  ce  qui  n’eft  point  evident.  Ils 
f’opoferent  de  toute  ieur  force,  mais  en 
vain;  les  chirurgiens  obtinrent  ce  qu’ils 
vouloient. 

Ce  fut  la  le  fignal  d’une  guerre  qui’ 
dure  encore.  On  s’imagine,  peut-etre, 
qu’entre  gens  accoutomes  au  fang,  il  y 
en  eu  beaucoup  de  repandu : noi&  on  he 
s’eft  jufqu’ici  efcrime  que  de  la  plume. 
Mais  quelles  plumes?  Entr’autres  ecritff. 
les  medicins  firent  imprimer,  il  y a dix 
huit  mois,  une  queftion  de  medicine,  ou 
Ton  agitoit,  fi  la  cure  des  maladies  ve- 
neriennes  pouvoient  etre  confiee  aux  chi- 
rurgiens ? Je  n’ofe  pas  dire  que  la  poli- 
teffe  y etoit  entierement  violee,  Le 
lefteur  ne  voudroit  pas  xn’en  croirei 
Quelle  apparence,  en  effet,  que  Tauteur, 
qui  reprochoit  a fes  adverfaires  leur' 
groffierete  et  leur  peu  d’ education,  eut' 

vouhk 
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voulu  donner  lieu  au  public  de  croire 
qu’il  etoit  dans  le  meme  cas*.  Par  zele 
ieulement  pour  les  interets  de  la  fociete 
il  s’addrefloit  aux  magiftrats,  et  les 
prioit  d’intcrpofer  leur  autorite  pour 
interdire,  dans  la  fuite,  aux  chirurgiens, 
la  cure  de  ces  maladies.  Quelle  atten- 
tion dans  un  medicin!  il  eft  facheux 
que  l’ufage  .des  bains  foit  echape  a fon 
zele  dans  les  catalogues  des  remedes 
qu’il  indiquoit  au  public  pour  la  guerifon 
des  maladies  veneriennes.  Cette  omif- 
lion  a donne  occaiion  aux  reflexions 
critiques  des  quelques  genies  malms, 
qui  fe  font  imagines  que  Y auteur  les 
avoit  paffes  fous  filence,  parce  que  nous 
en  etions  redevables  aux  chirurgiens. 

Tantie  ne  aftimis  medicalibus  irae^r” 

* The  writer  here  referred  to,  is  M.  le  Do&eur  SanteuI, 
who  had  juft  publiftied  a thefts  on  this  fubjeft,  Utrum  chi- 
rargia  fit  medicina  certior  ? and  which,  of  courfe,  he  re- 
plied to  in  the  negative. 

i Reflexions  furies  Ouvrage  de  Literature.  Tom.  I, 
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SECT.  III. 

The  Neceffity  of  the  Profejfion  of  the 
Apothecary  to  the  Nation  at  large , and 
the  Evils  to  which  both  are , at  prefent , 
equally  expdfed.  The  Origin  of  the 
General  Pharmaceutic  AJJociation  to 
hive [ligate  thefe  Evils ; its  extenfve 
Correfpondence  with  Pra&itioners  in 
all  Parts  of  the  Kingdom ; and  a brief 
Account  of  its  ultimate  Eefign , and 
of  what  it  has  already  at c hi eve d. 

HEALTH  is,  perhaps*  the  greateft 
bleffing  human  nature  can  en- 
joy ; and  life  is  only  valuable  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree,  in  which  that  health 
is  pofleft.  Of  what  infinite  confe- 
quence  is  it,  then,  to  the  nation  at 
large,  that  the  profeffion  to  whonr  its 

general 
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general  health  is  entrufted,  fhould,  in 
all  its  branches,  be  compofed  of  men 
of  education,  ability,  and  integrity; 
fecured  from  error,  as  far  as  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  being  iecured,  by 
a previous  and  proper  courfe  of  medical 
initiation  and  ftudy;  and  raifed  above 
all  temptation  to  fraud  and  chicanery, 
by  refpe&ability  of  perfonal  chara&er, 
and  a fituation  of . decent  and  eafy 
fupport. 

With  refpect  to  phyficians  of  repu- 
tation, this,  in  moft  inftances,  holds 
true.  They  cannot,  in  general,  enter 
upon  any  regular  and  refpe&able  line 
3f  medical  pradlice,  without  fubmitting 
:o  fome  kind  of  examination,  and  ex- 
hibiting fome  proof  of  capacity  and 
iberal  education*.  But  fuch  a pre- 
paration 

It  is  poflible  to  obtain  diplomas  from  federal  colleges 
i Scotland-,  as  well  as  on  the  continent,  by  certificates 

alone. 
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paration  for  pradtice  cannot  be  obtained  . 
without  coniiderable  expence ; nor  can 
fuch  expence  be  afforded,  excepting  by 
families  of  affluence,  or,  at  leaf!,  of  re- 
putable mediocrity.  In  general,  there- 
fore, the  families  of  all  refpehfable 
phyficians  of  this  country  are  poffeff 
of  fome  property,  their  own  chara&ers 
honourable,  and,  if  their  incomes  be 
not  large,  on  frrft  engaging  in  praftice, 
they  draw  from  their  friends,  or  their 
own  patrimony,  an  additional  fupport, 
till  that  practice  becomes  fufficient. 

alone,  without  perfonal  attendance  and  examination ; but 
the  {mail  degree  of  general  eftimation  in  which  fuch  diplo- 
mas are  held,  prevents  their  forming  any  competition  with 
the  numbers  that  are  obtained  from  the  Engl i sh  Univer- 
ses and  from  Edinburgh;  at  which  three  cities  about 
twice  the  number  of  ftudents  graduate  for  prattice  in  this 
kingdom,  to  thofe  that  graduate  in  every  other  part  of  the 
world  betides.  Though  at  many  of  the  foreign  univerfi- 
ties  the  examination  is  fufficiently  ftrift  and  fevere,  parti- 
cularly at  Lou  vaine,  Utrecht,  and  Leyden. 


This 
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This  is  far  from  being  univerfally, 
or  even  equally,  true  with  refpect  to 
apothecaries;  among  whom  there  are 
no  reftridtive  regulations  to  keep  at  a 
due  diftance  the  ignorant  and  the  un- 
ikilful,  no  form  of  public  examination, 
or  ted:  of  medical  ability.  That  among 
: thefe  there  are  many  practitioners  pof- 
! fed:  of  extenfive  general  information, 

I found  fcientific  knowledge,- and  unim- 
‘ peached  refpectability  of  character,  mud: 
be  admitted;  and  I triumph,  at  this 
moment,  in  the  recollection  of  many 
I fuch,  who  have  extended  to  me  their 
I confidence  and  friendfhip.  But  many 
! are  there  to  be  met  with  who  have  no 
fuch  pretenfiqns  to  merit ; who  are 
equally  a difgrace  to  the  profeflion, 
and  the  bane  of  fociety  at  large.  And 
what  is  ftill  worfe,  and  mod:  of  all  to 
be  lamented  by  the  community,  the 
number  of  thefedafb  is  daily  increafing* 
G while 
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while  rhe  more  worthy  and  the  intel- 
ligent are,  in  the  fame  proportion,  with- 
drawing themfelves  from  the  profeflion, 


This,  I have  faid,  is  to  be  lamented 
by  the  community;  and  little  need  be 
added  to  prove  it  a national  detriment. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  the  medical 
profeflion,  that  of  the  apothecary,  with- 
out doubt,  is  of  moft  confequence  to 
the  health  of  the  nation  at  lare:e.  In 
this  city,  where  a phyfician  attends  one 
patient,  an  apothecary  attends  twenty; 
and,  in  the  country,  this  proportion  is 
more  than  doubled.  44  He  is,”  lays  a 
celebrated  writer,  44  the  phyfician  to 
the  poor  at  all  times,  and  to  the  rich 
whenever  the  diieafe  is  without  danger*.” 
In  the  line  of  mediocrity,  phyficians 
are  feldom  confulted,  on  account  of  the 
attendant  expence.  And  huts,  hovels,. 

* Sm’th’s  Health  of  Nations. 

and 
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rind  cottages,  which,  throughout  the 
whole  country,  but  more  efpecially  in 
large  manufacturing  towns,  inclole  fuch 
infinite  numbers  of  human  beings,  and 
feed*  with  perpetual  pabulum,  difeafes  of 
the  moft  infedtious  and  fatal  tendency, 
compofe  almoft  exclufively  the  walk  of 
the  apothecary.  To  him  is  likewife 
allotted  the  care  of  nearly  all  prifons 
and  poor-hou fes;  he  only  has  the  op- 
portunity of  {lifting  contagion  in  its 
birth,  and  of  preferving  the  nation  from 
its  deleterious  effects. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  profeffion 
of  the  apothecary  becomes  fo  deficient 
in  refpedtabilitv,  and  lucrative  advan- 
tage as  to  render  it  an  ineligible  occu- 
pation  for  men  of  character  and  pro- 
perty, the  health  of  the  nation  mufl 
inevitably  fuffer,  and  the  fcience  of  me- 
dicine be  perverted. 

G 2 
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That  this  is  too  much  the  cafe  at  the 
prefent  moment,  and  that  it  is  daily 
becoming  more  fo,  no  man,  who  is*  in 
the  lead:,  acquainted  with  the4  profel- 
fion,  can  entertain  the  lead  doubt.  And 
there  are  two  grand  caufes  to  which  it 
may  be  attributed. 

« 

Firft,  The  encroachment  which  che- 
mids  and  druggids  have,  of  late  years, 
made  on  the  profefllon  of  the  apothe- 
cary, by  vending  pharmaceutic  prepara- 
tions, and  compounding  the  prefcrip- 
tions  of  phyficians.  And 

Secondly,  The  want  of  a competent 
jurifdiftion  in  the  profelfion  itfelf,  to 
regulate  its  practice,  and  to  redrain 
ignorant  and  unqualified  perfons  from 
pradifing  at  all. 

t ' . r r 7.  . ' i 
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It  was  to  obtain  redrefs  againft  thefe 

evils,  and  to  reftore  to  the  profeffion  a 

dignity  and  a purity  which  it  ought  ever 

to  poffefs,  that  early  in  the  fpring  of  laft 

year,  feveral  refpedable  apothecaries 

formed  themfelves  into  a fociety.  They 

invefligated  thefe  evils  minutely,  en- 
? - 
tered  into  an  extenfive  correfpondence 

with  refpe&able  members  of  their  own 
profeffion,  in  almoft  every  part  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  endea- 
voured, in  every  way,  to  excite  a fpirit 
of  univerfal  enquiry  and  reformation. 
And  having  colle&ed  a volume  of  fads, 
dcmonftrative  of  the  infinite  injury  re- 
flating to  fociety  at  large,  as  well  as  to 
the  profeffion  in  particular,  from  the 
toleration  of  thefe  abufes,  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1794,  a general  meeting  of 
the  apothecaries  of  this  kingdom  was 
held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  in  the 
G 3 Steand, 
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Strand,  at  which  about  two  hundred 
praditionexs  attended. 

' 

The  purport  of  this  meeting  was 
judicioufly  opened  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
xaine,  of  Aylesbury-street;  the 
minutes  and  tranfadions  of  the  fociety 
were  then  read ; and  it  was  next  ftated, 
in  fupport  of  the  obfervations  already 
made,  “ that  this  unjuft,  and  innovating 
ufurpation  of  druggifts,  together  with 
the  intrufion  of  uneducated  and  unfkil- 
ful  perfons  into  profeftional  pradice, 
called  loudly  for  fome  Ipeedy  and  ef- 
fedive  ad  on  our  own  part;  an  ad 
that  fhould  at  once  deftroy  the  obtru- 
fions  complained  of,  and  reftore  credit 
and  refpedability  to  the  profeffion. 
And  this,  indeed,  whether  we  fuffered 
ourfelves  to  be  influenced  by  narrower 
and  perfonal,  or  by  broader  and  patriotic 
confiderations  ; For  the  evils  we  were 

called 
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called  upon  to  oppofe  affeded  the  nation 
at  large,  as  much,  and  as  deeply,  as 
any  individual  practitioner. 

“ If  we  regard  perfonal  views,  it  wae 
ftated  to  be  a fad,  the  proof  of  which 
was  in  the  tables  of  calculation  then 
prefent,  that  were  the  aggregate  fums 
obtained  by  this  infringement  of  the 
druggifts,  and  divided  amongft  the  drug- 
gifts  of  this  metropolis,  a body  of  men 
unknown  to  the  world  till  about  the 
end  of  the  laft  century,  unauthorifed  by 
any  public  charter,  and  almoft  unde- 
fcribed  by  any  public  ad;  were  thefe 
fums  to  be  equally  divided,  as  they 
ought  to  be  divided,  amongft  the  apo- 
thecaries of  this  metropolis,  every  one 
would  have  an  addition  of  nearly  200 
a year  to  his  prefent  income.  But  this 
evil,  it  appeared,  was  not  confined  to 
the  capital,  though  the  apothecaries  of 
G 4 London 
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London  fuffer  more  largely  from  its 
effeds,  than  their  brethren  in  other 
iituations.  It  was  declared  to  be  a 
morbific  infedion;  that  it  began  at  the 
capital,  as  at  a central  point,  but  dif- 
fufed  its  deadly  breath  from  thence  to 
all  the  larger  cities  and  towns  through- 
' out  the  kingdom.  Nor  flopped  the 

contagion  here.  From  the  larger  cities 
and  towns,  it  was  beheld  propagating 
itfelf  to  the  fmaller  cities  and  towns, 
till,  at  length,  fo  general  was  the 
prevalence  of  the  difeafe,  there  was 
fcarcely  to  be  found  a village  or  a 
hamlet,  without  a village  or  a hamlet 
druggift.  If  the  fale  of  medicines  and 
the  giving  of  advice  was  not  here  fuf- 
ficient  to  lupport  the  vender,  he  added 
to  his  own  occupation,  the  fale  of  mops, 
brooms,  bacon,  and  butter,  and  a thou- 
fand  fuch  articles  befides.  The  unani- 
mity of  country  praditioners  could  not, 

therefore, 
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therefore,  be  doubted  of,  in  the  adoption 
of  any  meafures  that  might  be  devifed 
to  deftroy  this  ruinous  and  ungenerous 
traffic- of  the  drusreift.- 

oo 

“ There  might  be,  perhaps,  fome  prac- 
titioners fo  happily  fituated,  at  prefent, 
as:  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  dru°-- 
gift’s  influence,  and  unmolefted  by  his 
ungenerous  monopoly.  But  even  fuch 
praditioners  ought  not  to  think  them- 
felves  uninterefted  in  the  commoir 
caufe.  Such  praditioners  might:  have 
children;  they  might  have  fons;  fons 
that  muft  be  educated,  for,  in  genera], 
there  was  fuch  a neceffity,  into  the  pro- 
feffion  of  their  forefathers.  And  when 
they  had,  at  length,  completed  their 
medical  education,  who  could  determine 
that  they  would  not  fix  themfelves  in 
the  very  center  of  fome  large  druggift’s 
vortex?  and  be  fubjed  to  all  the  evils, 
G 5 in. 
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in  a ten- fold  degree,  that  we  were  then 
called  upon  to  contemplate,  to  depre- 
cate, and  to  oppol'e? 

“ It  was  from  this  ufurpation  of  drug- 
gifts,  added  to  the  fecond  evil  we  were 
convened  to  encounter,  the  obtrufion 
of  unlkilful  and  illiterate  men  into  the 
profeffion,  that  the  profeffion  loft,  and 
was  daily  lofing,  its  credit  and  relpefta- 
bility;  and  that  an  ungenerous  and  un- 
gentleman-like competition  was  conti- 
nually occurring  between  man  and 
man.  Where,  it  was  demanded,  is 
the  article  employed  in  common  life, 
but  has  had  a high  advance  upon  its  fale 
within  the  laft  twenty  years?  Taxes 
have  been  doubled,  houfe-rent  has  been 
doubled,  the  price  of  almoft  every  ma- 
terial has  been  doubled,  but  the  price  of 
medicines  has  not  only  not  been  doubled, 
b x)  but, 
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but,  from  the  operation  of  the  caufes  before 
adverted  to,  has  had  fcarcely  any  advance 
in  any  place ; and,  in  many  country  fix- 
ations, the  charge  for  medicines,  and 
more  efpecially  the  charge  for  furgical 
operations,  has  had  a mo  ft  ftiameful  and 
a moft  fatal  reduction  indeed. 

“ Hence  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  but  few 
refpeftable  families  will  confent,  at  the 
p refen t day,  to  educate  their  fons  under 
our  care  into  our  profeflion.  They  fore- 
fee the  difficulties  they  will  have  to  en- 
counter, and  they  wifely  keep  aloof 
from  thofe  difficulties.  And  that  while 
an  attorney  can  cafily  procure  a pre- 
mium of  three,  four,  or  five  hundred 
pounds  with  every  clerk  he  admits  into 
his  office,  an  apothecary,  whofe  pro- 
feffion  is  of  infinitely  more  confequence* 
is,  in  general,  obliged  to  accept  a much 
G 6 fmaller 
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jfmaller  ftvm— a fum,  faid  the  fpeaker, 
which  ihall  not  injure  by  its  ftatement 
the  feelings  of  any  one  prefent,  but 
which  every  one  knows  will,  in  almoft 
every  inftance,  bear  no  comparifon 
whatever.  Hence  is  it,-,  that  the  po- 
verty of  the  profeflion  is  become  lo 
confpicuous ; and  that  we  are  continu- 
ally hearing  of  bankruptcies  among  our 
brethren:  and  heiice,  too,  proceeds  it 
that  a practitioner,  inftead  of  being  able,, 
as  he  ought  to  be  able,  and  as  gentlemen* 
in  other  occupations  lefs  hazardous,  and 
lefs  laborious,  are  able,  to  amafe  a fund 
againft  future  exigencies,  againft  the 
advance  of  age,,  and  againft  thofe  acci- 
dents to  which  all  are  liable,  but  to* 
which  the  profeffion  of  the  apothecary 
is  particularly  expoling  him  every  hour 
of  his  life,  and  which  may  prelude  him 
for  ever  from  rendering  any  farther  af- 
Sftaace  to  his  wife  and  family;  inftead. 
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®f  being  able  to  do  this,  he  is  neceffi-' 
tated,  in  too  many  inftances,  to  entruft 
himfelf,  his  concerns,  his  widow,  and 
his  family,  to  charitable  and  benevolent 
inftitutions:  inftitutions  never  thought 
©f  twenty  years  ago;  and  which,,  while 
they  do  credit  to  the  foundnefs  of  the 
judgment,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  heart 
of  the  different  members  of  thofe  infti- 
tutions, demonftrate,  at  the  fame  time, 
in  the  moft  feeling,  and  the  moft  for- 
cible language,  the  poverty  of  the  mem- 
bers themfelves**. 


“ But  it  is  not  by  perfonal  views  in  a 
concern  of  fuch  magnitude,  we  ought, 
alone  to  be  adhiated.  It  has  already 
been  aflerted  it  is  a national  as  well  as  >a 
1 brofejjional  abufe  we  are  contending 
again  ft : an  affertion  well  worthy  of  elu- 
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delation;  becaufe,  on  fuch  elucidation, 
much  of  our  future  operations,  andy 
moft  aflu  redly,  much  of  the  fuccefs  of 
thofe  operations  muft  ultimately  depend* 
And,  firft,  as  to  druggifts; 

“ Thefe,as  well  as  all  other  warehoufe- 
men,  engaged  in  the  purchafe  of  arti- 
cles by  the  grofs,  muft  find  thofe  arti- 
cles, when  purchafed,  pofleft  of  diffe- 
rent qualities;  * With  refpe£t  to  drug- 
gifts  it  is  fo,  in  the  purchafe  of  rhubarb, 
Peruvian  bark,  gum  Arabic,  and,  in  ef- 
fect, every  foreign  article  befides.  Hence 
an  afTortment  becomes  neceflary.  From 
this  afTortment  the  prime  drugs  only  can 
be  vended  to  the  apothecary;  for  the 
apothecary  is,  at  all  times,  or  at  all  times 
ought  to  be,  a judge  of  their  comparative 
quality.  Bnt  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  inferior  aflortments?  To  throw  them 
away  would  be  to  deftry  all  profit  ac- 
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cruing  from  the  traffic  with  the  apothe- 
cary; and  to  retain  them,  and  not  ufe 
them,  would  be  precifely  the  fame  thing. 
And  here  the  public,  who  can  be  no 
judge  of  the  quality  of  his  materials, 
offers  to  the  hefitating  druggift  a moft 
ready,  a moft  convenient,  and  a moft 
welcome  market  indeed:  and  it  is  the 
only  market  that  is  offered  to  the  drug- 
gift  at  all.  But  if,  in  the  ufe  of  fimple 
articles,  he  be  expofed  to  fuch  tempta- 
tions, how  may  he  hope  to  efcape  from 
the  power  of  thofe  ftronger  temptations 
which  refult  from  the  preparation  of 
compound  medicaments,  and  the  extem- 
poraneous prefcriptions  of  phyficians ; 
in  which  fuccedaneums  of  inferior  value 
are  conftantly  foliciting  his  attention, 
and  adulteration  is  never  to  be  detected 
without  fevere  labour  and  analyfis.  A 
druggift  may,  therefore,  be  a very  ho- 
neft  man  in  the  main,  but  he  may  have 

a large 
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a large  flock  of  indifferent  materials  on 
his  hands ; and,  in  fpite  of  his  honefty, 
the  temptation  to  difpofe  -of  thefe  ma- 
terials to  the  public,  will  often  be.  too 
ftrong  to  be  refilled. 

“ A druggift,  therefore,,  rcafoning  a. 
priori,  muft  be.  under  the  neceffity  of 
vending  indifferent  drugs  to  the  public, 
and  of  employing  them  in  the  competi- 
tion of  medical  prefcriptions..  Cicero, 
indeed,  informs  us  it  was  a maxim  of 
Roman  morality,  that  “ in  vendendis 
vitia  difcerentur,  quse  nota  effent  veil- 
ditori  But  if  this  maxim  were  to 
be  enforced  among  modern  druggifts, 
few,  indeed,  would  be  the  prefcriptions 
they  would  be  able  to  compound  at  all* 

“ Yet  allowing  the  neceffity  of  emplc  jr- 
i-ng  in  different  drugs  in  the  compofition  of 

* De  OfKc.  lib.  3. 
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medical  prefcriptions,  there  is  no  necef- 
iity  for  compounding  thofe  prefcriptions, 
in  a carelefs  -and  unlcientific  manner, 
and  with  wrong  materials;  or  for  fend- 
ing wrong  diredions,  or  no  dirednns  at 
all  with  the  prefcriptions  when  com- 
pounded. But  even  thele  are  fads 
which  occur  every  day,  and  the  papers 
at  this  time  on  the  table,  are  fufficient, 
it  was  aflerted,  to  fubftantiate  the 
charge.  They  complain  of  fome  drug- 
gifts  who  have  made  fatal  miftakes  in 
their  compofitions;  of  others  who,  from 
want  of  a claffical  education,  and  an  in- 
capacity of  tranftating  the  diredions 
appended  to  their  prefcriptions,  have 
been  under  the  neceftity  of  difturbing 
apothecaries  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  tranflate  for  them;  and,  laftly,  of 
others  who,  from  boldly  adventuring  to 
interpret,  have  given  wrong  diredions ; 
or  who  not  daring  to  interpret,  have 

dif- 
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difpenfed  their  medicines  without  any 
dire&ions  at  all:  leaving  the  bewildered 
patient  to  chance,  or  the  furmife  of  his 
own  imagination ; whilft,  not  knowing 
the  omiflion  to  be  the  druggift’s,  he  is 
condemning,  at  the  fame  time,  the  phy-' 
fician  for  performing  his  duty  but  by 
halves. 

“ The  compofi  t ion  of  prefcriptions,  and 
the  vending  of  pharmaceutic  prepara- 
tions by  druggifts,  comprize,  then,  a na- 
tional evil,  and  of  no  fmall  magnitude. 
The  materials  they  make  ufe  of  muft,  in 
general,  be  mere  offals  and  the  refufe 
of  better  drugs;  and,  from  want  of 
claffical  knowledge,  perpetual  errors, 
and  negligencies,  are  dilcovered  in  their 
combination.  The  credit  of  the  phyfi- 
cian  is  endangered;  and  the  patient, 
perhaps,  is  deftroyed. 


But 
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But  if  this  be  a fource  of  national 
abufe  and  deceit,  what  infinite  injury 
mud  refult  from  the  ftill  bolder  pra&ice 
fuch  men  often  allow  themfelves,  of  ad- 
ding pretended  medical  advice  to  errone- 
ous medical  compofitions?  Men  who  have 
never  enjoyed  any  other  medical  educa- 
tion than  what  their  own  counters  have 
afforded:  and  who  can  know  nothing  of 
the  powers  of  difeafes,  or  of  the  powers 
of  medicines  to  remove  thofe  difeafes 
when  prefent?  To  attempt  to  demon- 
ftrate  this  to  be  a public  evil,  and  one 
that  calls  loudly  for  public  redrefs,  is 
altogether  to  lofe  time : it  is  to  light  up 
the  fun  at  noon  day  with  a candle.  And 
the  fecond  abufe  which  refults  to  the 
people  at  large,  from  the  prefent  ftate 
of  pharmacy,  was,  therefore,  adverted 
to;  and  which  confifts  in  the  obtrufion 
into  the  profeffion  of  ignorant  and  un- 
fkilful  pretenders;  men  whofe  origin, 

per- 
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perhaps,  were  that  origin  to  be  traced, 
would  difcover  them  to,  have  been  the 
porters  of  hofpitals,  or  the  counterboys 
of  quondam  matters 

4<It  is  not  altogether  fufficient  to  com- 
plete the  medical  character  to  know  that 
jalap  will  purge,  that  ipecacuanha  will 
vomit,  that  antimonials  will  fweat,  or 
that  cantharides  will  excite  a blitter? 
and  yet,  were  the  qualifications  to  be 
minutely  fcrutinizcd  of  many  who  pre- 
tend to  pradtife,  they  would  not,  per- 
haps, amount  to  much  more  than  thcfe- 
When  men  of  this  defcription,  with 
unparallelled  audacity,  prefcme  to  in- 
vade the  literary  profeffion  of  phyfic— 

* Qui  enim  olim  vix  famulitio  digni  a nobis  habebantur* 
nunc  non  modo  prsecipua  nobis  commoJa  medieamentqrum 
praparatione,  ac  diftributione  prasriperc,  fed  et  ipfl  praxi 
clinics  audasfter  fefe  immifeere  moliuntur.  Goelicke  Reg, 
Prof.  Hid.  Med.  Sea.  158. 
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medicines  in  the  hands  of  fuch  muft  be- 
come  poifons;  and  the  lancet  a more 
dangerous  weapon  than  the  unfheathed 
fword.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  difcredit 
into  which  the  pharmaceutic  profedion 
is  daily  falling,  not  having,  as  it  cer- 
tainly has  not,  any  court  of  competent 
jurifdidtion  to  reftrain  fuch  public  nui- 
fances?  Can  we  be  furprifed  at  the  com- 
plaints, which  are  daily  echoed,  and  re- 
echoed from  his  majefty’s  army  and 
navy,  of  the  general  unlkilfulnefs  of 
thofe  appointed  to  fuperintend  in  medical 
I concerns  '? 

“ Thefe,then,  are  the  two  grand  evils, 
-which,  as  profeffional  men,  and  men 
who  have  the  good  of  their  country  at 
dieart,  we  are  now  called  upon,  by  this 
public  meeting,  to  obviate. 


But 


“ But  what  plan  is  to  be  propofed  as 
the  means  of  obviating;  them  ? This  is 
an  important  queftion,  and  it  deferves 
much  confideration.  There  are  two, 
however,  that  have  been  fuggefted.  The 
fir  ft  is  a general  affociation  of  all  the 
apothecaries  of  Great  Britain  en- 
gaging themfelves,  by  articles  to  each 


other,  to  deal  with  fuch  dru shifts  onlv 

JO  j 

who  fhall  immediately  confent  to  relin- 

J 

quilh  the  compofition  of  all  medical 
prefcriptions,  and  to  retain  to  them- 
felves  their  wholefale  occupation  alone : 
and  to  receive  no  apprentice,  and  em- 
ploy no  aftiftant,  but  who  has  had  a 
claifical  education.  And  the  fecond, 
the  formation  of  a general  committee 
to  a in  the  name  of  the  whole,  and  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  neceflary  refor- 
mation by  an  application  to  parliament. 


As 
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“ As  to  the  firft,  it  was  obferved,  that 
affociations,  excepting  for  temporary 
purpoies  alone*  ieldom  anfwer  the  end 
for  which  they  are  defigned ; and  moft 
probably,  in  the  prelent  inftance,  would 
be  altogether  incompetent.  There  are 
two  difficulties  more  efpecially  luch  an 
alfociation  would  have  to  encounter--- 
want  of  univerlalitv,  and  want  of  co- 
ercion. Can  we  imagine  that  all  the 
apothecaries  of  this  kingdom  would  fo 
cordially  unite,  into  one  bond  as  would 
be  indifpenfably  neceffary  ? And  that 
they  would  pledge  themlelves  to  with- 
draw all  connection,  and  that  for  ever, 
irom  all  druggifts  who  would  not  con- 
fent  to  refign  their  unjuft  pretenfions  to 
compound  pharmacy  ? Can  we  imagine 
they  would  thus  univerfally  pledge  them- 
felves  not  to  admit  into  their  (hops,  or 
difpenfaries,  any  apprentice,  or  anyaffift- 
ant  who  had  not  received  a preparatory 

educa- 
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education?  This  is  icarcely  to  befuppoled. 
Let  it  however  be  conceived  that  an  affo- 
ciation  thus  extraordinary  and  univerfal 
is  completed.  That  affociation  can  only 
be  fupported  by  laws;  thole  laws  muft 
be  guarded  by  penalties ; thole  penalties, 
when  the  law  is  enfringed  upon,  mull:  be 
enforced,  and  the  forfeited  fums  collected. 
For  many  obvious  reafons  however,  it 
would  often  be  difficult,  if  not  impof- 
iible  to  collect  the  amount  of  the  penal- 
ties incurred.  In  this  cafe  the  only  re- 
maining punilhment  is  expulfion : a pu- 
nifhment,  perhaps,  the  delinquent  would 
often  pay  but  little  regard  to:  but  which, 
whenever  enforced,  muft  diminifh  the 
ftrength,  and,  in  fome  degree,  by  lef- 
fen ing  its  number,  fap  the  foundation  of 
the  fociety  itfelf.  For  thefe  reafons, 
therefore,  want  of  univerfality,  and 
want  of  coercion,  fuch  an  affociation 

muft 
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muft  be  incompetent  to  the  purpofes  it 
aims  at. 

“ The  difficulties  likely  to  be  met  with 
in  attempting  to  obtain  an  adt  of  par- 
liament, were  ne*t  examined.  They 
were  Bated  to  be  two — expence,  and  op- 
poiition.  But  it  was  faid  that  the  firft, 
if  duly  confidered,  was  an  idle  objec- 
tion. For  were  all  apothecaries  to  en- 
gage zealoufly  in  the  common  caufe,  it 
could  not  put  them  to  the  expence  of 
half  a crown  each.  But,  even,  with- 
out a complete  unanimity,  it  would  not, 
in  all  probability,  colt  thole  who  were 
anxious  to  unite,  more  than  a guinea 
each.  And  as  to  oppofition  we  had  no 
reafon  to  expedl  it,  in  any  violent  de- 
gree, but  from  the  druggifis  themfelves. 
Nor  were  all  druggifts  inimical  to  the 
meditated  reform:  many  had  already 
exprefled  their  good  wilhes  towards  it; 

H and 
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and  fome.had  even  contributed  pecuniary 
aftiftance  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
But  if  druggifts  are  to  oppofe  us,  who 
are  to  oppofe  drug-gifts?  Druggifts,  like 
all  others  engaged  in  commercial  tranl- 
adtions,  are  dependent  men.  On  whom 
are  druggifts  dependent?  On  apotheca- 
ries— on  ourfelves.  Let  us,  then,  make 
that  ufe  of  this  dependance  which  it 
behoves  us  to  make.  Let  us  univerfallv, 
and  individually  write  to  every  druggift 
with  whom  we  traffic,  and  inform  him, 
that  if  he  value  the  connexion  between 
us,  we  infift  upon  it,  on  the  continuance 
of  that  connedion,  that  he  with-hold 
from  us  all  perfonal  oppolition  whatfo- 
ever.  Let  us  publifh  to  all  druggifts 
that  if,  deaf  to  their  own  interefts  as 
well  as  ours,  they  fhould  neverthelefs 
perfift  in  oppofing  us— fhould  they  fruf- 
trate  our  intentions,  and  wrench,  if  it 
were  poffible,  the  very  ftatute  from  our 

hands 
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hands  after  we  had  obtained  it,  and  tear 
it  into  a thoufand  tatters ; we  have  flill 
left  the  former  refource  of  alTociating 
ourfelves  againft  fuch  opponents ; we  have 
flill  left  the  power  of  creating  one  com- 
mon fund ; of  eftablilhing  one  general  ma- 
gazine ; of  fupplying  ourfelves  from  fuch 
magazine,  and  thus,  by  a fingle  a£t,  of 
ruining  their  whole  trade,  and  deftroy- 
ing  their  exiftence  as  a commercial 
community. 

“ Oppofition,  then,  we  may  meet  with, 
but  let  us  not  be  afraid  of  oppofition. 
Actuated,  as  we  are,  by  perfonal  juftice, 
and  the  good  of  our  country,  let  fuch 
oppofition  be  rather  a ftimulus  to  addi- 
tional exertions.  Let  it  not  be  faid  of 
us  that,  after  having  entered  the  field 
of  conteft,  with  weak  and  timid  pufilla- 
nimity,  we  withdrew  therefrom  with- 
out atchieving  the  objedls  we  had  in 
view : let  it  rather  be  declared  that  we 
H 2 fought 
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fought  every  inch  of  ground;  that  we 
oppofed  hoft  to  hoft,  and  perieverance 
to  perieverance ; and  that,  as  our  diffi- 
culties encreafed  around  us,  our  fpirlt 
likewife  encreafed  in  proportion  to  thole 
difficulties.  Conteft  muft  precede  vic- 
tory: but  unanimity  and  refolution  will 
enliire  it  to  us;  and  that  mull  be  a prize 
of  but  little  value  indeed,  which  is  to 
be  obtained  by  fmall  pains  and  exer- 
tions 

It  was  then  propofed  66  that  the  perfons 
prefent  Ihould  form  themfelves  into  a fo- 
ciety,  under  the  title  of  The  General 
Pharmaceutical  Association  of 
Great  Britain;  and  that  all  other  regu- 
larly educated  practitioners,  throughout  ; 

* It  may  be  remembered  by  many,  that  the  fubftance  of 
a fpeech  is  here  related,  which  was  delivered  by  the  au- 
thor at  the  Crown  and  Anchor , at  the  above  meeting; 
and  which  he  is  enabled  to  give  the  more  fully,  from  the 
fhort  Hand  notes  of  a friend  who  did  him  the  honour  to 
write  after  him. 


the 
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the  kingdom,  be  invited  to  affociate  in 
the  common  caufe. 

“ That  all  the  refpeftive  members  of 
the  Association  pledge  themfelves  to 
each  other,  not  to  forfake  the  purpofe 
they  hereby  endeavour  to  attain,  if  at 
all  attainable,  till  they  have  carried  fuch 
purpofe  into  execution:  and  that  each 
enter  his  name,  as  he  becomes  a mem- 
ber, into  a book  allotted  for  this  exprefa 
intention* 

“ That  a committee  be  felecled  from 
the  whole  body  of  members  prefent, 
for  the  purpofe  of  minutely  examining 
the  difficulties  which  may  occafionaliy 
arile ; and  to  urge  by  letters,  containing^ 
a candid  ftatement  of  the  grievances  en- 
dured, every  regularly  educated  prac- 
titioner in  pharmacy  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

H3 
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“ That  this  committee  do  notconfiftof 
a fmaller  number  than  twenty:  that  it 
be  chofen  by  nomination  and  majority  of 
votes;  that  it  have  regular  meetings 
once  a month,  or  as  much  oftener  as  may- 
be deemed  convenient,  at  the  Buffalo 
Tavern,  Bloomsbury-square,  (the 
firft  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  this  prefent  month,  July;) 
that  it  be  open  to  the  admiffion  of  every 
member  of  the  Association;  and  be 
at  liberty  to  fummons  general  meetings, 
and  to  report  progrefs  whenever  it  may 
ieem  expedient  fo  to  do. 

“That  it  be  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee to  take  into  their  immediate  con- 
fideration,  and  to  adopt  fuch  means  as 
may  appear  beft  calculated  to  obtain  the 
intention  of  this  inftitution,  and  to  in- 
form the  Association  thereof  from  time 
to  time. 


That 
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**  That  as  expences  nurd  neceflarilv, 
hereby,  be  incurred,  every  one  who  en- 
ters  his  name,  or  gives  leave  to  have  his 
name  entered,  as  a member,  at  the  time 
of  lucli  entrance,  or  as  loon  after  as 
may  be,  do  depofit  into  the  hands  of  the 
treafurer,  or  the  colledtor  appointed  by 
the  Association, the  fumof  one  guinea; 
and  be,  hereby,  fuppofed  to  confent  to 
advance  his  proportional  quota  of  future 
expence,  as  long  as  he  may  continue  a 
member;  fhould  it  ever  become  necef- 
fary  to  make  any  farther  application  to 
him:  but  that  no  fubfeription  be  at- 
tempted in  future,  otherwife  than  by 
the  exprefsv  refolution  of  a general*  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,” 

Thefe  refolutions  propofed  at  this  fir  ft 
General  Meeting,,  were  fully  perfected 
and  confirmed  at  aJecond  General  Meet- 
ing,' held  at.  the  fame  place,  on  July  5 V 
H4,  * " foL- 
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following.  In  confequence  of  which, 
the  committee  then  appointed  have  been 
fedulouily  engaged,  and  ftill  continue  to 
be  engaged,  by  lpecial  meetings  of  fe- 
left  committees,  and  by  public  meetings 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  committee, 
holden,  as  refolved  upon,  twice  every 
month.,  at  the  Buffalo  Tavern, 
Bloomsbury-square,  to  carry  the 
important  work  thus  devolved  upon 
them  into  execution*. 

The  extent  of  their  correlpondence  is 
only  bounded  by  the  extent  of  the  king- 
dom; and  the  materials  collected  moft 
voluminous  and  immenfe.  The  ardor 
evinced  by  pradlitioners,  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  to  forward  the  common 


* It  does  not  appear  neceffary  to  mention  the  names  of 
the  committee  in  this  publication,  as  they  have  been  already 
enumerated  in  a circular  letter  from  the  committee  itfelfi 
and  are  ia  the  hands,  of  almoft  every  practitioner. 

caufe. 
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cauie,  is  uniform  and  univerfal;  and- 
icarcely  a port  arrived  in  London  for 
the  firft  two  months,  after  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  Association,  without  new 
ftatements,  from  perfonal  knowledge* 
of  increafing  evils  accruing  either  to 
the  public  or  to  the  profeflion,  from  the 
toleration  of  the  abufes  complained  of.> 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  a fingje  druggiff: 
in  the  whole  kingdom  who  compounds 
his  different  preparations,  in  all  refpedts 
confiftently  with  the  college  dilpenfa- 
tory,  but  the  druggifts  at  Manchester 
appear  to  excel  all  others  in  fuch  nefa- 
rious ingenuity,  and  to  extend  their  en- 
deavours to  fave  trouble  and  expehce,  to 
articles  in  which  it  could  be  fcarcely 
imagined  fuch  endeavours  were  necef- 
fary.  An  ingenious  correfpondent,  who 
dates  from  this  town*  has  obliged  the 
committee  with  a copy  of  fome  few  of 
thefe  elegant  fuccedanea,  and  they  will 
H 5 be 
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be  found  in  the  appendix  as  below*. 
From  a letter  addrefled  bv  another  cor- 

J 

relpondent,  it  appears  that  about  ten  or 
twelve  years  fince,  there  were  but  two 
druggifts  in  this  town,  though,  at  pre- 
fent,  there  are  no  lefs  than  eight;  of 
whom  three  have  commenced  bulinefs 
within  the  courfe  of  the  laft  twelve 
monthsj-.  But  pharmacy  alone  com- 

priles 

* Appendix  M. 

+ A letter  from  Chester  informs  ns  there  are  no  lefs 
than  feven  in  that  city  ; and  at  C h i c h e s t e r we  are  in- 
formed, by  another  correfpondent,  there  are  no  lefs  than 
five. 

Foreigners  may  well  be  furprifed,  therefore,  as  many 
with  whom  I have  converfed  are,  at  the  number  of  drug- 
gifts  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain,  and  their  com- 
parative proportion  with  medical  practitioners. 

* 

I have  before  obferved,  that  at  Liece  there  are  four 
druggifts  only;  at  Ghent  fix,  and  at  Brussels  five. 
The  proportion  with  medical  practitioners  is  as  follows : 

Drug- 
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priles  too  fmall  a field  for  thefe  men  of 
letters  and  ambition : u they  prefcribcy 
fays  the  writer,  whenever  applied  to, 
though  totally  ignorant  of  medical 
fcience,  and  even  pretend  to  reduce 
fradtures*.” 


But 


Druggifts. 

Surgeons; 

Apothecaries, 

Liege 

4 

3° 

28 

(jhent 

6 

35 

22 

Bruftels 

5 

74 

40 

How  ftrangely  reverted  in  this  proportion,  in  the  threer 
cities  of  this  kingdom,  to  which  I have  juft  adverted. 

Druggifts*  Surgeons.  Surgeon-apothecaries? 

Chefter  74  7 

Manchefter  8 9 iz 

Chichefter  £ 3 6 

This  comparifon  between  medical  practice  abroad,  and 
in  Great  Britain,  might  be  conduced  with  eafe, 
on  a much  larger  fcale ; but  I forbear  augmenting  it, 
becaufe  the  proportion  would  be  nearly  the  fame  through- 
out. 


* Extract  of  a Letter  to  the  Committee  of  the  General 
Pharmaceutic  Affociation,  and  marked  No.  2,  in  the  Col- 
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But  druggifts  are  not  the  only  perfons 
who  are  thus  adventurous.  In  many 
places  the  grocers  of  the  town  take  upon 
themfelves  this  very  benevolent  office, 
or  at  leaft  a part  of  it.  In  the  fmall 
town  of  Uchfield  there  are  not  lefs 
than  three  of  this  defcription,  who  pre- 
fcribe  as  well  as  vend  medicines:  and 
that  thefe  prefcriptions,  and  this  advice, 
may  be  free  from  every  poffible  error, 
and  fure  of  becoming  advantageous, 
they  apply,  fays  a letter  from  this 
place,  not  to  any  phyftcian,  or  even  any 
apothecary,  in  town  or  in  country  for 
information,  but — to  the  druggifts  with 
whom  they  deal:  who,  in  confequence 
hereof,  fend  them  down  advice  juft  equal 

Ie&ion  C.  There  is  a manifeft  impropriety  in  mentioning 
the  name  of  any  confidential  correfpondent.  But  I have 
put  references  to  the  different  letters  that  are  quoted,  that 
each  may  the  more  readily  be  reforted  to. 
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in  value  to  their  medicines,  and  prelent 
them  with  tables  of  different  doles*.” 

At  HoLBEACH'j',  Wakefield  and 
many  other  places,  are  perfons  w'ho,  in 
the  latter  town,  call  themfelves  bone- 
fetters  ; and,  endeavour  to  atone  for  the 
want  of  all  furgical  knowledge,  by  in- 
forming the  multitude,  that  they  are 
in  poffeffion  of  fpecifics  in  almoft  every 
cafe  that  can  occur,  and,  of  which, 
profeffional  gentlemen  are  entirely  ig- 
norant. The  refult  of  fuch  kind  of 
pradice  can  eafily  be  conceived.  “ I 
have  feen”  fays  the  writer  of  a letter 
from  Holbeach,  “ the  mod  dreadful 
confequences  enfue  from  hence  j and, 

* Extraa  ofLetter,  Sec.  marked  No.  3, in  the  cohesion 
' C.  This  gentleman  particularly  Hates  the  articles  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, tartar  emetic,  antimonial  powder,' jalap,  neutral 
draughts. 

t Letter,  No.  4.  C,  + No.  5.  C. 
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if  it  be  neceflary,  I will  give  you 
many  inftances  in  a future  account",, 
having  had  many  poor  wretches  apply  to 
me  in  a molt  defperate  ftate,  in  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  injudicious  treatment  *.” 

Similar  to  fuch  practitioners  the 
committee  have  received  an  account" 
of  a man  who  has  undertaken  to  prac- 
tife  both  furgery  and  pharmacy  at  the 
village  of  Beckingham,  becaufe  he 
happened  to  be  a fhort  time  before,, 
liable-boy  for  two  years  to  a furgeon. 
in  that  neighbourhood f,  and  whofe 
whole  medical  education  was  derived- 
from  hence.  And  from  Colchester, 
a letter  has  informed  the  Committee, 
of  a poor  wretch  whofe  Ihoulder  was 
diflocated,  and  who  was  ordered,  by  a 
man  of  this  defcription,  who  had  clearly 
miftaken  the  cafe,  to  anoint  the  part 


* Letter,  No.  5,  C. 


+ No.  6.  C. 
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a fretted  with  green  elder  ointment, 
which,  he  might  depend  upon,  would 
fpeedily  produce  a cure.  This  letter, 
likewise,  complains  of  a female  prac- 
titioner, who,  after  having  been  em- 
ployed in  a refpedtable  family,  in  a caie 
of  fever  and  ulcerated  throat,  and  fend- 
ing in  ten  draughts  and  three  gargles 
compofed  of  “ the  Lord  belt  knows 
what,”  was,  at  length,  difcharged  for 
injudicious  conduft,  when  the  writer 
himfelf  was  immediately  applied  to*. 
There  is  rather  a ludicrous  miftake 
mentioned  as  having  occurred  in  a 

druco-ift’s  houfe,  in  a letter  from 

• • 1 * 

Croydon.  The  writer  mentions  his 
having  been  applied  to  by  the  foreman 
of  this  druggift,  “ for  an  explanation 
of  the  words  “ cucurbita  cruenta,” 
which  he  had  fought  for  in  vain  amongft  • 

* No.  7.  C. 

the 
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the  different  preparations  in  his  difpen- 
fatory;  and,  at  laft,  had  been  happy 
enough  to  tranflate  them  by  “ an  elec- 
trical fhock*.”  A druggift  of  fimilar 
penetration  is  reported,  in  a letter  from 
Worcester,  to  exift  in  that  city:  this 
man  is  reprefented  as  taking  infinite 
pains  to  obtain,  through  almoft  every 
druggift’s  fiiop,  a tindlure  of  the  name 
of  46  ejufdem,”  which,  unluckily  for 
the  poor  man,  had  been  prefcribed  in  a 
formula  fent  to  his  fhop  for  preparation. 

It  is  not,  however,  at  all  times, 
that  fuch  miftakes  have  been  either 
pleafant  or  innocent:  there  is  one  re- 
lated, in  this  laft  letter,  of  much  more 
ferious  confequence,  in  which  laudanum 
was  ufed  for  paragoric  elixir,  and  the 
quantity  proved  fufficient  to  deftroy  the 
unfortunate  patient.  From  this  fenfible 

* No.  8.  C. 
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letter  I will  extrafl:  the  account  of  both 
thele  cafes  more  fully,  and  enter  them 
in  the  appendix*.  The  ignorance  of 
the  druggifts,  and  drug-dealing  grocers 
at  Marlow,  has  been  produdtive  of 
effedls  not  lefs  lamentable  and  delete- 
rious* Arfenic,  fays  a letter  dated 
from  this  town,  has  been  miftaken  for 
cream  of  tartar  ■f* ; the  tinctures  of  opium 
and  jalap,  for  thofe  of  fenna  and  rhu- 
barb; and  nitre  for  Glauber’s  falts. 
From  the  effe&s  of  this  laft  error,  a 
lady  who,  few  weeks  fince,  had 
nearly  fallen  a facrifice  to  it,  is  now  jufl: 
recovering^:. 

But  it  would  be  fwelling  this  pam- 
phlet to  a folio  volume,  to  extract  an 
account  of  all  the  ignorance,  and  all  the 

* Appendix  N.  + Appendix  O. 

t No.  9.  C. 
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dreadful  miftakes,  evinced  by  the  dif- 
ferent druggifts  and  pretenders  to  me- 
dicine in  the  country,  which  have  been 
narrated  to  the  Committee  by  letters, 
and  from  perfonal  knowledge.  The 
fecretary*  will,  I doubt  not,  have  the 
goodnefs  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  any 
perfon  who  willies  fbr  farther  fpecimens- 
of  the  fame  deftruftive  conduit,  at  any 
time,  when  properly  applied  to,  and 
from  proper  motives. 

The  Committee  did  not,  however,, 
confine  their  attention  to  fuch  individual 
ftatements  alone.  With  refpect  to 
druggifts,  they  knew  it  to  be  an  in- 
controvertible fail  that,  independent  of 
the  varieties  of  the  fame  materials, 
varieties  of  different  value,  which  they 
keep  continually  in  their  warehoufes,. 


* John  Lerwjs,  Efq;  Half-Moon-ftreetj  Piccadilly. 
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and  to  which  they  have  recourfe,  and 
vend  according  as  circumdances  require, 
they  knew  it  to  be  a fact,  that  few  or 
no  druggids  compound  the  preparations 
of  the  pharmacopaeia  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians,  in  all  indances  confidently 
with  the  exprefs  injunctions  of  the 
Pharmacopeia.  On  the  contrary,  that 
they  have  nearly  all  of  them  noftrums 
and  receipts  of  their  own,  from  which 
thofe  preparations  are  compounded ; 
preparations,  indeed,  which  may  pafs 
under  the  refpeCtive  titles  given  in  the 
pharmacopeia,  and  which,  in  general, 
may  elude  the  eye  by  a fimilarity  of 
colour,  and,  fometimes,  even  the  tongue 
by  a fimilarity  of  tade;  but  which  are, 
in  all  indances,  infinitely  lefs  efficacious, 
and  are  only  compounded  in  a different 
and  clandedine  manner,  becaufe  they 
can  thus  be  compounded  much  cheaper, 
or  with  more  eafe* 


To 
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To  afcertain,  more  publickly,  how- 
ever, the  truth  of  this  faft,  they  fent 
to  more  than  a dozen  of  the  moft  re- 
fpe&able  druggifts  this  metropolis  will 
afford,  for  fpecimens  of  a variety  of 
drugs  and  preparations  of  the  prefent 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  moft  material 
in  the  practice  of  medicine ; as  alfo  for 
the  composition  of  a variety  of  extern* 
poraneous  prefcriptions,  feleded  for  this 
purpofe.  In  my  account  of  which,  I 
Shall  borrow  the  words  of  the  Secretary,- 
as  I cannot  do  better,  and  as  he  has 
allowed  me  fo  to  do,  in  his  report  on 
this  fubjed,  as  entered  in  the  minute 
book. 

The  refult  of  all  thefe  inveftiga- 
tions,  obferves  he,  confirmed,  beyond  a 
doubt,  every  affertion  that  has  hitherto 
been  advanced,  reflecting  the  necefiity 
of  a reform  in  the  profeflion  of  phar^ 

tnacy. 
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tnacy,  in  confequeiice  of  the  errors  and 
adulterations  to  which  the  public  are 
conftantly  expofed,  and  which  they  can 
ieldom  detect  or  avoid. 

-4  • • * * ) 

“ The  general  remarks  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  appointed  to  fcrutinize 
the  different  ipecimens  produced,  were 
as  follows; 

“ That,  in  the  far  greater  number  of 
inftances,  there  were  moft  evidently 
lpurious  or  defective  drugs,  and  errone- 
ous compofition. 

46  That  the  different  compofitions  of 
the  fame  prefcription  were,  in  almoft 
every  inftance,  difiimilar  from  each 
other. 


“ That  the  molt  expenfive  medicines 
were  all  of  them,  without  any  excep- 
tion, 
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tion,  adulterated,  as  oil  of  cloves,  oil 
of  cinnamon,  ladanum  emplafter,  can- 
tharides  emplafter,  aromatic  confedtion, 
fena-eledtuary,  tindlures.  of  guaiacum, 
cardamoms,  rhubarb,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

“ That  there  fcarcely  appeared  to  be 
one  inftance  of  a medicine  being  faith- 
fully prepared  from  the  formula  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia;  nor  of  a fim- 
ple,  but  expen  five  drug,  to  be  procured 
genuine.  Such  was  the  cafe,  particu- 
larly with  Aleppo  fcammony,  with 
faffron,  and  Russian  caftor.  Scam- 
mony  could  not  be  obtained  pure  even 
in  its  concrete  ftate.  The  ipecimens 
of  faffron  were  procured  in  the  hay, 
as  it  is  vulgarly  called ; and  this  form 
was  determined  upon,  becaufe  leaft 
likely  to  be  adulterated.  But  even  of 
this  there  was  no  one  fpecimen  ge- 
nuine; thofe  which  were  fold  having 

all 
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till  of  them  an  acrid  tafte,  very  foreign 
to  what  faffron  ought  to  poffefs,  and 
imparting  little  or  no  colour  to  fpring 
water  when  infufed  in  it.  The  Rus- 
sian caftor  was  fupplied  by  that  from 
New  England, 

a Myrrh  and  ammoniacum  were,  in 
a few  inftances,  in  the  line  of  medio- 
crity, and,  in  others,  intolerable.  Pow- 
der of  gum  arabic  was  generally  very 
indifferent;  and,  in  one  inftance,  when 
formed,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  into 
a mucilage,  contained  no  gluten  what- 
ever, was  extremely  dirty,  and  extreme- 
ly opake. 

“ The  ftronger  quickfilver  ointment 
was  of  very  different  fpecific  gravities ; 
and,  of  two  fpecimens,  one  weighed, 
bulk  for  bulk,  a third  part  heavier  than 
the  other. 


The 
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“ The  preparations  from  extempo- 
raneous prelcriptions  fcarcely  bore  any 
refemblance  to  what  was  expe&ed,  had 
they  been  compounded  aright ; and  no 
two,  from  the  lame  prefeription,  were 
iimilar.  Vitriolic  ether  and  camphor, 
mixture,  which  comprized  a part  of 
one  formula  agreed  upon,  were  neither 
of  them  employed  in  two  inftances. 
And  decoftions  of  Peruvian  bark  were, 
of  all  degrees  of  weaknefs,  and  of  all 
colours,” 

“ The  direftions  were,  in  many 
cafes,  milebneeived,  and  improperly 
tranflated;  in  others,  not  more  than 
half  tranflated;  and,  in  one  inftan.ee 
particularly,  the  very  reverfe  of  what 
was  written*.” 

It 


* This  above  is  merely  a fhort  and  general  Iketch  of 
what  appeared  to  the  notice  of  the  Special  Committee.  It 
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It  may  appear  fingular  that,  in  the 
midft  of  fuch  innumerable  errors  and 
abufes,  detedlion  fhould  not  be  more 
frequent  by  the  cenfors  of  the  College 
of  Phylicians,  and  the  wardens  of  the 
Company  of  Apothecaries,  in  their  an- 
nual examination  of  medicinal  fhops  and 
warehoufes.  But  it  is  no  difficult  talk, 
againft  the  anniverfary  of  this  public 
inlpe&ion,  to  be  fupplied  with  a fmall 
affortment  of  genuine  articles  of  every 
kind;  and  ftill  lefs  difficult,  when  the 
fupply  is  thus  procured,  to  produce  it  as 
a fpecimen  of  the  whole  quantity  the 
druggift  has  in  his  pofTeffion.  In  what 
quarter ’of  the  warehoufe  the  larger  and 
remaining  quantities  of  fpurious  mate- 
rials are  fecreted,  the  pharmaceutic 

is,  however,  fufficient  for  many  purpofes,  and  efpeciaUy 
for  the  prefent : and,  for  a more  complete  ftatement,  the 
entire  minutes,  which  are  preferred,  may  be  referred  to. 


i 


critic 
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critic  knows  not,  nor  does  he  think  it 
worth  while  to  make  lo  fruitlefs  an 
enquiry.  He  determines  from  what 
is  prelented  to  him,  the  druggift  ac- 
quires  an  undeferved  credit,  and  the 
impoiition  on  the  public  continues. 

So  numerous,  indeed,  and  fo  impor- 
tant are  thefe  deceptions  and  abufes  of 
the  druggift,  that  it  is  but  a Ihort  time 
lince  a refpeclable  apothecary  of  this 
city,  who  is  not  a member  of  the  Phar- 
maceutic Association,  was  under 
the  necefllty  of  returning  to  his  drug- 
gift,  forty  articles  out  of  feventy-two 
that  were  fent  him,  in  confequence  of 
their  having  been  either  not  genuine, 
or  improperly  prepared.  And  it  is  not 
more  than  a fortnight,  from  the  time 
I am  now  writing,  that  a druggift,  of 
much  refpefiability,  told  me  of  his 
having  received  *a  complete  order  to 

furnifh 
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furnifh  another  apothecary’s  fhop  at 
fome  little  diftance  from  him ; but  added 
that,  as  the  gentleman  who  had  fent 
the  order,  had  delired  him  to  be  very 
particular  in  the  fele&ion  of  his  articles, 
he  had,  himfelf,  purchafed  more  than 
half  of  them  at  Apothecaries’  Hall. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a druggift  who 
has  the  ingenuoufnefs  to  acknowledge, 
that  not  half  the  medicines  in  his 
warehoufe  are  genuine ; and  that,  when 
he  is  obliged  to  fend  out  medicines 
which  are  genuine,  he  is  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  applying  to  fome  other  quar- 
ter for  a fupply.  And  yet  this  druggift 
has  a large  wholefale  confumption  for 
the  articles  he  keeps  by  him,  and  is 
confiderably  engaged  in  vending  thole 
articles  by  retail;  as  well  as  in  com- 
pounding the  prefcriptions  of  phylicians, 
and  furgeons. 

I 2 
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But  to  return  to  the  operations  of 
;the  Committee.  They  not  only  inves- 
tigated more  deeply  the  frauds  and 
abufes  of  druggifts,  together  with  the 
mal-pra£lices  of  many  ignorant  and  il- 
literate pretenders  to  the  pharmaceutic 
profeflion:  but  in  order  to  attach  the 
whole  community  of  the  healing  art  to 
the  object  of  their  purfuit,  and  to  leave 
no  afliftance  unfolicited,  they  prefented 
addreffes  on  the  fubjedt,  to  the  College  of 
Physicians,  the  Corporation  of  Sur- 
geons, and  the  Company  of  Apothe- 
caries : from  the  former  of  which  they 
have  already  been  honoured  with  a polite, 
and  encouraging  reply.  The  parlia- 
ment was  next  adverted  to;  Several  of 
the  members  were  waited  upon,  that 
their  Sentiments  might  be  collected; 
and,  at  length,  the  minifter  himfelf. 
All  were  very  ready  to  admit  the  ex- 
treme neceffity  there  is  for  a redrels  of 

the 
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the  grievances  enumerated ; all,  but 
more  efpeeially  the  minifler,  advifed 
the  Committee  to  perfevere,  and  pointed 
out  the  belt  mode  of  application : which 
was,  by  a petition  to  parliament  for 
leave  to  introduce  a bill  oh  this  fubjeft. 
In  confequence  of  which,  a petition, 
was  immediately  drawn  up,  and  pre- 
fented  by  Sir  William  Dolben,  on 
the  the  6th  of  February  laft,  and  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  Committee  had  ftrong  hopes,  at 
the  time  of  the  prefentation  of  this  pe- 
tition, notwithftanding  the  feffion  was 
fo  rapidly  advancing  towards  its  clofe, 
that,  before  that  event  happened,  they 
fhould  be  enabled  to  digefi  the  medi- 
tated bill,  and  get  it  introduced  into  the 
houfe.  But  the  importance  of  the 
matter  it  was  to  contain,  and  of  the 
regulations  it  might  be  proper  to  adopt, 
I 3 required 
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required  lo  much  cautious  enquiry,  and 
mature  deliberation,  as  to  render  this 
impoflible,  without  precipitating  it  in  a 
crude,  and  indigefted  form.  And,  by 
the  advice,  therefore, .of  a moft  refpeft- 
able  member  of  the  Lower  Houfe,  the 
Committee  refolved  unanimoufly  to 
poftpone  it  till  the  enfuing  lefiions: 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  folicit  in  a 
more  full  and  explanatory  manner,  the 
opinion  and  affiftance  of  the  College 
of  Phyficians,  as  to  what  farther  re- 
mains to  be  accomplilhed. 

But  it  was  neceffary  to  inform  the  As-. 
sociation  at  large,  and  elpecially  thofe 
members  relident  at  great  diftances  in 
the  country,  what  had  been  already  at- 
chieved ; and  a paper  was,  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  therefore,  drawn  up  in  the  month 
of  March  laft,  and  circulated,  with  the 
fignature  of  the  fecretary,  through  every 

part 
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part  of  Great  Britain.  It  ftated  the 
unwearied  labours  of  the  Committee  in 
inveftigating  the  frauds,  and  impofitions 
already  complained  of,  and  the  neceffity 
there  was  for  perfeverance : it  gave  an 
account  of  the  addreffes,  applications, 
and  petition  already  enumerated,  and 
concluded  with  deeming  it  neceffarv, 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  fundamental 
redrefs,  the  following  principles  ought 
to  be  continually  adverted  to. 

Ft'rJI,  That  the  liberty  to  vend 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  compound 
phyficians’  preferiptions,  &c.  &c.  fhould 
appertain  to  the  apothecary  alone.  For  as 
the  apothecary  necefTarily  attends  patients 
without  any  emolument  but  what  arifes 
from  the  profits  of  the  medicines  he 
may  wend,  it  will  be  folly  to  imagine 
that  any  perfon  will  fubjedl  himfelf  to 
an  expenfive  education,  and  a wafte  of 
I 4 time 
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time  in  apprenticelhip,  if  men  egre^- 
gioufly  ignorant,  ean  obtain,  under  any 
other  appellation,  the  lame  advantages,, 
and  without  the  fame  labour,  or  that 
hazard  unavoidably,  and  often  fatally, 
accompanying  an  attendance  upon  the 
infedted  lick. 

Secondly , That  no  young  men  be 

taken  as  apprentices  who  have  not  had 
an  approved  education. 

Thirdly , That  none  be  affiflants  with- 
out having  been  examined  as  to  their 
competency  for  pharmaceutical  compo- 
fitions,  &c.  &c.  &c- 

Fourthly , That  none  be  at  liberty  to 
fettle  until  examined;  nor  any  perfon 
entitled  to  an  examination  until  he  lhall 
have  faithfully  ferved  an  apprenticelhip 
of  five  years  at  the  leafiv 


Fifthly  t 


Fifthly,  That,  to  promote  thefe 
purpofes,  a competent  court  he  efta- 
blifhed,  to  eonfift  of  a certain  number  of 
members , who  fhall  have  full  power  to 
make  fiich  bve  laws  and  regulations  as 
* may  be  thought  rnoft  conducive  to  the 
welfare  both  of  the  public  and  the 
profeffiom 
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SECT.  IV. 

Obfervations  on  the  Principles  of  A El  ion 
laid  dawn  by  the  Pharmaceutic  Affocia- 
tioni  and  a Vindication  of  them , as 
confjlent  with  general  Juflice  and  Po- 
licy, as  equally  and  indiviftbly  con- 
nected with  the  Advantage  of  the  Na- 
tion at  large , and  the  very  Exifence 
of  the  Profeffton  itfelf  as  a ProfeJJion 
of  any  pojfible  Utility * 

AS  the  principles  contained  in  the 
circulatory  addrefs  of  the  Phar- 
maceutic Committee,  with  which  the 
laft  fe£tion  clofes,  appear  to  be  of  ma* 
terial  confequence  towards  the  profecu- 
tion  of  a pharmaceutic  reform,  though 
they  may  probably  be  refilled  by  in- 
terefted  perfons,  and  fome  /hadow  of 

argument 
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argument  employed  to  fupport  fuch  re- 
liftance,  the  prefent  fedioa  fhall  he 
dedicated  to  their  defence.. 

Is  it  juft,  it  may  be  enquired,  is  it 
confident  with  the  broad  interefts  of 
commerce,  to  deprive  a refpedable  body 
of  men  of  a large  part  of  that  bufinels 
which  conftitutes  their  livelihood*  and 
which  they  have  now,  for  nearly  a 
century,  enjoyed  without  moleftation  ? 
and  would  not  the  public  be  expofed 
to  as  many  impofitions,  and  to-  much 
heavier  expences,  from  this  monopolize 
ing  fpirit  of  the  apothecaries*  provided 
they  obtain  the  objed  of  their  purfuit, 
than  it  is  expofed  to  at  prefent,  while 
all  are  competitors  for  public  favor  ? 

And  is  it,  in  the  fecond  place,  com 
fiftent  with  the  laws  of  policy,,  or  of 
common  juftice,  to  exclude  a man  from 
I 6 an 
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an  occupation  of  any  kind,  merely  be~ 
caufe,  from  humility  of  birth,  and  the 
want  of  more  opulent  friends,  he  has 
not  been  able  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  a claffical  education?  Do  we  not 
frequently  meet  with  men,  of  no  edu- 
cation, who  are  poffeft  of  an  uncommon 
genius,  while,  on  the  contrary,,  we 
often  meet  with  men  of  expensive 
educations,  who  are  pofTeft  of  no  genius 
at  all ; and  is  not  a good  genius*  at  all 
times,  capable  of  form oun ting  the  dif- 
ficulties by  which  it  is  forrounded? 

To  both  thefe  enquiries,  in  general, 
the  old  adage  may  pertinently  be  ap- 
plied, Salus  populi  fuprema  lex , the 
health  or  well-being  of  the  nation  muft 
ever  conftitute  the  fopreme  law. 

But  with  refpe£l  to  the  firfl  more 
particularly,  it  has  already  been  ftated, 

that 
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that  the  profefiion  of  the  apothecary, 
when  properly  cultivated  and  refpeClable, 
is  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  kingdom*. 
That  he  has  an.  almoft  infinite  majority 
of  patients  to  attend,  in  eomp-arifon 
wiih  any  other  practitioner;  and  thofe 
in  fituations  of  extreme  hazard,  and 
fatality.  His  life  is  a feries  of  unceafing 
haraflment  and  anxiety.  He  is  perpe- 
tually expofed  to  the  evils  of  midnight 
difturb&nce,  at  all  hours,  and  in  all 
atmofpheres,  and  the  ftill  greater  dangers 
of  morbific  contagion.  Not  an  in- 
fectious complaint  can  arife,  but  he  is 
liable  to  its  deleterious  effects,  and, 
compared  with  himfelf,  every  other 
man  holds  his  exiftence  in  a ftate  of 
aflurance  and  fecurity.  1 have  twice 
myfelf  been  in  the  utmoft  danger,  in 
confe queue e of  contagion  from  typhoid 
patients.  In  the  firft  inftance,  I was 
deprived  of  all  recolleClion  for  more 

than 
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than  three  weeks,  and  was,  at  length, 
abandoned  by  my  medical  friends,  as  on 
the  very  point  of  death.  Contrary, 
however,  to  all  expectation,  I recovered; 
but  fcarcely  were  my  debilitated  limbs- 
capable  of  luftaining  the  {lender  weight 
of  my  body,  when  this  friend,  whole 
kindnefs  had  induced  him  to  officiate  for 
me,  during  my  fevere  illnefs,  was  him- 
{'elf  attacked  with  the  lame  dileafe, 
communicated  from  a patient  he  like- 
wife  had  attended and,  lefs  fortunate 
than  myfelf,  he  expired  under  its  pref- 
fure,  before  I had  recovered  ftrength 
enough  to  return  him  the  kind  offices- 1 
had  received.  Such  inftances  are  com- 
mon : and,  furely,  the  profeffion  that  en- 
counters them  deferves  exclufive  reward* 

iC  Every  perfon,  if  poffible,  obferves 
44  Mr.  Hume,  ought  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
44  of  his  labour,  in  a full  poffeffion.  of  all 

44  the 
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“ the  neceffaries,  and  many  of  the  con- 
“ veniences  of  life*  And  their  profits 
“ fhould  be  proportionable  to  their  ex- 
“ pence  and  hazard*.” 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  from  the  fhop 
of  the  apothecary  the  army,  and  navy, 
with  the  colonies  dependent  on  this 
kingdom,  derive  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
medical  afliftants.  And  upon  the  initia- 
tion into  practice  which  fuch  affiflants 
receive,  mufl  depend  the  greater  part  of 
their  future  character  and  capacity. 

If  the  practitioners,  under  whom 
they  are  placed,  be  themfelves  men  of 
no  education  or  ability,  what  reafonable 
expectation  can  be  entertained  that  the 
pupil  will  be  more  wife  than  his  matter? 
On  the  contrary,  if  fuch  fuperiors  be 
men  of  upright  character,  and  found 
medical  fkill,  the  apprenticefhip  of 

* Effay  on  Commerce,  p.  281. 

• > 
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every  young  man  intruded  to  their  care, 
will  form  a fchool  of  continual  im- 
provement; his  ftudies  will-  Be  duly 
directed ; progreffive  knowledge  will  be 
acquired;  and',  what  is-  of  no  fmail 
eonfequence  to  himfelf,  or  to  the  world 
at  large,  morality  will  triumph  over 
debauchery  and  vice. 

J 

I 

Nor,  even,  is  the  profeflion  of  the: 
phyfician  unintereded  in  that  of  the 
apothecary.  “ There  certainly  is  not  a 
lchool,  obferves  Dr.  Ferris,  more  ex- 
cellently calculated  for  the  attainment 
of  much  of  the  moll  ufeful  knowledge 
the  phyfician  fhould  polTefs,  than  the 
fhop  of  an  intelligent  apothecary.  Be- 
fides  a thorough  proficiency  in  the  pecu- 
liar bufinefs  of  inveftigating  and  judg- 
ing of  the  comparative  goodnefs  of 
medicines,  and  of  their  various  prepa- 
rations and  compofitions,  if  a young 
man,  in  fuch  fituations,  be  permitted 

to 
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to  accompany  his  principal  in  his  vifits 
to  patients*  which,  in  moll:  inftances,. 
is  the  cafe  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
apprenticelhip,  perhaps  to  vifit  for  him ; 
he  commands  the  very  bell  fource  of 
medical  obfervation,  information,  and 
experience.  He  fees  difeafes  at  their 
commencement;  he  has  it  in  his  power 
to  mark  the  progrels  of  their  lymptoms, 
and,  with  examples  before  him,  can 
more  readily  be  taught  to  difcriminate 
thofe  lymptoms  which  charadterize  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  which  indi- 
cate the  remedies  appropriate  to  its  cure. 
He  anticipates  the  advantages  of  attend- 
ing the  pradlice  of  hofpitals.  He  is 
early  trained  to  habits  of  thinking  and 
converling  upon  medical  fubje&s,  and 
is,  as  it  were,  grammatically  inllru£ted 
in  pharmacy,  and  its  application.  He 
is,  therefore,  initiated,  by  the  bell  of  all 
poffible  means,  in  a moll  elfential  branch 
of  medical  fcience;,  and  is  well  pre- 
pared 
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pared  to  continue  his  ftudies -with  ad- 
vantage, 54  Cognitis  enim  principiis 
multo  faciliua  extrema  intelliguntur*.” 

But  if  the  pharmaceutic  profeffion 
be  of  fo  much  confequence  to  the  na- 
tion at  large,  from  whatever-  point  it  ir 
viewed,  it  ought,  fureiy,  to  receive  a 
due  encouragement  from  the  nation  in 
return.  It  ought  to  be  affifted  by  the 
nation ; it  ought  to  be  affifted  by  the 
legifiature,  in  throwing  off  from  itfelf 
thofe  grievances  by  which  it  is  op- 
preflfed;  and,  in  re-acquiring  the  pof- 
feffion  of  thofe  emoluments,  which  are 
fo  juftly  its  own,  and,  without  which,  I 
do  not  hefitate  to  predid,  it  cannot 
long  furvive'fv  The  profits  arifing  from 

compound 

* General  View  of  the  Eftablifhment  of  Phyfi'c,  &Ci 
+ The  laft  edition  of  " the  Medical  Regifter,”a  book 
that  gives  the  number  and  names  of  all  the  medical  prac- 
titioners in  this  kingdom,  was  publilhcd  in  1783,  by 
Johnson.  It  did  not  anfwer,  in  its  fale,  fo  well  as  it 

ought 
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compound  pharmacy,  eonftitute  the 
whole  of  its  fupport;  and  it  is  a fource 
of  fupport  which  it  has  enjoyed,  and, 
till  of  late,  enjoyed  without  moleftation, 
from  the  earlieft  periods  of  time.  The 
two  former  fections  of  this  differtatioii 
are  dedicated  to  the  proof  of  this.  In 
them  it  appears  that  no  fuch  occupa- 
tion as  that  of  the  modern  druggift  ex- 
ited, or  was  capable  of  exifting,  amongft 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  or  the 

c • 

Saracens.  That  it  is  not  to  he 

ought  to  have  done,  and  it  has  fince  been  difcontinued* 
The  Committee  have  taken  fome  pains  to  difcover  the 
number  of  apothecaries  exifting,  at  this  time,  in  the  king- 
dom, and  they  are  ftill  perfevering  in  the  attempt,  though 
the  accounts  are,  at  prefent,  far  from  being  completed. 
On  a comparifon,  however,  of  the  returns  already  com- 
municated to  them,  with  Johnson’s  Medical  Regifter, 
they  find,  that  notwithftanding  the  increafe  of  population 
in  this  country,  during  the  above  period  of  twelve  years, 
which  fhould  naturally  have  produced  a proportionate  in- 
creafe of  medical  pra&itioners,  there  is  not  only  no  in- 
creafe, but,  on  the  contrary,  a diminution  of  one-tenth 
part  of  the  number  that  then  exifted* 
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traced,  in  any  early  period,  in 
hiftory  of  France,  Italy,  or  of 
Great  Britain-  That  the  pharma-" 
ceutift  was  the  general  compounder  of 
all  medicines  required,  whether  for  his 
own  praftice,  or  the  pra&ice  of  phyfi- 
cians;  and  that  it  was  from  hence  alone 
he  drew  his  livelihood  and  fubfiftence- 

It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  contend  that 
the  eompofition  of  medicines,  and  me- 
dical prefcriptions,  is  an  inherent  branch 
of  the  bufinefs  of  a druggift,  and,  of 
which,  he  ought  not  to  be.  deprived- 
The  entire  bufinefs.  of  a druggift  is 
but  of  modem  date ; and  this  pretended; 
branch  of  his  occupation  was  not,  in.: 
any  degree,  attempted  to  be  connected 
with  the_  original  bufinefs,  till'  half  a 
century  after,  its  firft  origin-  The  drug- 
gift  is  not,  moreover,  as  is  the  apothe- 
cary, dependant  upon  this  branch  of 
bufinefs  for  his  entire,  fupport..  It  k 

tQr 
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to  the  wholefale  part  of  his  occupa- 
tion; it  is  to  the  fupply  of  apothecaries 
themfelves,  with  the  materials  they 
have  occasion  for,  that  he  directs  his 
principal  attention,  and,  from  whence 
he  draws  his  chief  fubfiftence.  And 
this  retail  appendage  is  a kind  of  per- 
quisite, or  fincure,  which  he  ought  not 
to  poffefs,  and  which  he  might  be  de- 
prived of  without  much  perfonal  detri- 
ment. It  is  a complete  innovation  and 
infringement  on  the  province  of  the 
apothecary;  whom,  while  with  one 
hand,  he  fupplies  with  the  means  of 
fubfiftence,  with  the  other  he  prevents 
from  putting  thofe  means  into  execu- 
tion. It  ought  not  to  have  been  tole- 
rated at  any  time ; and  the  time  it  has 
been  tolerated,  far  from  forming  a rea- 
fon  why  it  fhould  be  tolerated  any 
longer,  is  a moft  forcible  reafon  for  its 
being  inftantly  fuppreffed.  The  well- 
ing 
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being  of  the  nation,  and  the  very  ex- 
iftence  of  an  important  profeffion,  alike 
unite  in  demanding  its  fuppreflion. 

Si  unus  quifque  noftrum,  obferves 
Cicsro,  and  no  one  will  difpute  the 
morality  or  the  propriety  of  the  obfer- 
vation,  rapiat  ad  fe  commoda  aliorum, 
detrahatque  quod  cuique  poffit,  emolu- 
ment! fui  gratia:  focietas  hominum,  et 
communitas  evertatur  neceffe  eft.  Nam 
ftbi  ut  quifque  malit,  quod  ad  ufum 
vit;£  pertineat,  quam  alteri,  acquirere, 
concefium  eft,  non  repugnante  natura. 
Illud  natura  non  patitur,  ut  aliorum 
fpoliis,  noftras  facultates,  copias,  opes 
aus;eamus*. 

So  inconfiftent,  indeed,  with  pro- 
priety, with  commerce,  and  with  ge- 
neral juftice,  is  this  encroachment  of 

* De  Cffic.  lib.  3. 

the 
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the  -drug-merchant  on  the  profefliGii 
of  pharmacy,  that  I am  perfuaded  it 
never  could  have  Been  permitted,  even 
in  the  mod  barbarous  times,  had  it 
made  a difcovery  of  its  full  aim  and 
extent  at  once.  JBut  this  it  dared  not 
attempt ; it  was  by  degrees  the  monfter 
difplayed  itfelf,  and,  by  degrees,  com- 
pleted its  enormous  grafp.  But  it  has 
lurely  lived  long  enough  already;  and 
the  increafing  knowledge  of  the  prelent 
age,  that  enables  us  to  ellimate  things 
according  to  their  real  value,  fhould 
inftantlv  deilroy  it.  for  ever.  “ Induf- 
try  and  refinements  in  the  mechanical 
arts,”  obferves  Mr.  Hume,  “ commonly 
produce  fome  refinement  in  the  liberal; 
nor  can  one  be  carried  to  perfection 
without  being  accompanied,  in  fome 
degree,  with  the  other.  The  fame  age 
which  produces  great  philofophers  and 
politicians,  renowned  generals  and  poets, 

ufuaiiy 
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n fu ally  abounds  with  Ikilful  weavers 
and  fhip-carpenters.  We  cannot  rea- 
fonably  expect  that  a piece  of  woollen 
cloth  will  be  wrought  to  perfediion  in  a 
nation  which  is  ignorant  of  aftronomy, 
or  where  ethics  are  negledted.  The 
fpirit  of  the  age  affedls  all  the  arts,  and 
the  minds  of  men,  being  once  roufed 
from  their  lethargy,  and  put  into  a 
fermentation,  turn  themfelves  on  all 
fides,  and  carry  improvements  into 
every  art  and  fcience*.”  This  obfer- 
vation  is  true  with  regard  to  every  thing 
but  medicine:  but,  perhaps,  this  phi- 
Jofopher  was  unacquainted  with  its  evils 
when  he  dictated  fuch  a fentiment,  or, 
perhaps,  he  wrote  prophetically,  and 
the  period  of  its  full  accomplifhment 
approaches. 


♦ Eflay  on  Refinements  in  the  Arts. 
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But  would  not  an  undue  monopoly 
from  hence  originate?  Would  not  the 
price  of  medicines  be  advanced  moft 
unreafonably,-  and  impofitions  be,  at 
leaf!:.,  as  numerous  as  at  prefent?  Would 
not  the  poor  be  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  medical  advice?  And,  is  it  not  ow- 
ing to  the  competition  between  drug- 
gifts  and  apothecaries,  at  this  moment, 
that  the  price  of  medicines  is  yet 
within  their  reach? 

Moft  afliiredly  not,  nor  could  any 
of  thefe  evils  be  hereby  introduced. 
In  every  occupation  that  is  open  to 
the  public  at  large,  there  can  be  no 
danger  of  any  undue  monopoly:  and 
no  occupation  can  be  more  open  than 
that  of  pharmacy  would  ftill  be.  Mo- 
derate wealth  would  fuffice,  moderate 
connexions,  and  even  moderate  ability; 
but  fome  degree  of  education  muft  be 
K infifted 
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infilled  upon;  an  education  not  beyond 
xhe  reach  of  the  multitude,  but  con- 
fiftent  with  the  loweft  degree  of  medi- 
ocrity. If,  therefore,  the  profeflion  of 
pharmacy  be  once  creeled  on  a balls 
£>f  refpedtability  and  moderate  profit, 
lb  many  would  immediately  flock  into 
it,  that  monopoly  would  be  rendered 
altogether  impoffible.  Trades  and 
profeffions  of  every  kind,  will,  at  all 
times,  find  their  level,  and  he  who 
dilpofes  of  his  time,  and  his  materials, 
at  the  cheapeft  ratio,  will,  with  few 
-exceptions,  be  certain  of  the  largeft 
employment*.  The  price  of  medi- 
cines and  advice  would  never,  theiefore, 
in  this  cafe,  rife  above  their  real  value. 

* u If  :there  were  any  employment  more  or  lefs  advan- 
tageous than  the  reft,  fo  many  people  would  flock  into  it, 

in  the  one  cafe,  : and  fo  many  would  defert  it  in  the  other, 

that  its  advantages  would  foon  return  to  the  level  of  other 
employments.”  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations. 


It 
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It  might  be  lower  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
from  the  general  divifion  of  the  phar- 
maceutic part  of  every  druggift’s  profit, 
-amongft  apothecaries  at  large ; but  there 
is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  nation  would 
pay  more  for  its  annual  average  of 
medicines  than  it  does  at  prefent.  The 
profeffion  would  become  more  refpeft- 
able ; and  it  is  not  from  the  refpeftable 
part  of  it  that  impofitions  are  to  be 
apprehended ; it  is  from  the  difreputable 
and  the  ignorant,  the  man  who  is  large 
in  promife,  but  little  in  capacity.  It 
is  not  the  phyfician,  nor  the  lawyer  of 
chara&er,  but  the  unqualified  empyric, 
the  petty-fogging  attorney,  who  is 
guilty  of  knavery  and  deceit.  The 
poor  would,  therefore,  become  doubly 
benefited  hereby ; they  would  be  almoft 
certain  of  applying  to  a man  of  real 
ability,  who,  by  being  at  once  apprized 
of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  complained 
K 2 of, 
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of,  would  be  more  likely  to  apply  a 
tpeedy  and  an  effectual  remedy;  and  that 
iympathy  and  humanity,  which  are  al- 
moft  infeparable  from  refpeclability  of 
character,  would  induce  the  pra&itioner 
to  be  frequently  charitable  and  gra- 
tuitous. 

It  is  not  to  be  expefted,  however,  that 
the  price  at  any  time  charged  by  a drug- 
gift  for  compound  medicines,  would  be 
altogether  fatisfaxftory  to  an  apothecary 
for  preparing  the  very  fame.  Few  me- 
dicines, in  a druggift’s  warehoufe,  are 
compounded  from  genuine  materials ; 
and  it  has  frequently  occurred,  that  a 
prelcription  containing  three  or  four  ar- 
ticles of  nearly  equal  value,  has  been 
pretended  to  be  compounded  at  fuch 
places,  and  the  price  charged  to  the 
perfon  who  has  thus  cafually  applied, 
been  lefs  than  that  charged  for  one  of 

the 
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the  articles  only  to  apothecaries  who 
have  ftatedly  dealt  with  fuch  druggifts. 
The  price  charged  to  the  pharmaceutic 
committee,  for  the  medicines  they  fent 
for  and  fcrutinized,  far  from  being  ex- 
orbitant,, was  fcarcely  ftifficient  to  admit 
of  any  profit  upon  the  different  prepa- 
rations, had  they  been  compofed  of  ge* 
nuine  materials ; but  it  has  already  been 
obferved,  that  the  fame  prefcriptions 
were  not  only  compounded  from  mate- 
rials different  from  each  other,  but  that 
fcarcely  one  of  them  was  compounded 
from  materials  which  were  genuine  ;,and 
the  temptations  which  druggifts  are  con- 
tinually expofed  to,  when  engaged  in  a 
retail  kufinefs,  temptations  which  it  is 
almoft  impoftible  to  overcome,  have 
already  been  pointed  out.  But  thcfe 
are  temptations  the  apothecary  can 
never  be  fubjeft  to,  at  leaft  in  an  equal 
degree:  for  it  is  impoftible  he  fhould 
K 3 ever 
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ever  have  in  his  poffeflion  fa  large  a 
flock  of  indifferent  articles,  of  the  re- 
fufe  and  offals  of  thofe  which  are  ge- 
nuine, as  the  druggift  muft  have  at  all 
times.  Added  to  which,  his  intereft 
and  reputation  are  more  at  flake  than 
thofe  of  the  druggift.  Of  the  former, 
medical  compofition  conftitutes  the  foie 
employment,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  regards 
profit;  but  it  does  notconftitute  the  foie, 
nor  even  the  chief  employment  of  tho 
latter.  The  druggifl  compounds  by  his 
fervants,  for  a patient  whom  perhaps, 
neither  himfelf  nor  his  fervants  arein  the 
leaft  acquainted  with;  at  whofe  deceafe 
they  cannot  weep,  at  whofe  recovery 
they  cannot  rejoice.  The  apothecary 
compounds  at  all  times  for  an  acquaint- 
ance, and  moft  frequently  for  a friend: 
he  can  never  become  a£tive  without  be- 
coming concerned;  and  his  intereft  is 
connected  with  the  event. 


Should, 
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Should,  therefore,  a druggift  employ 
genuine  articles  in  the  preparation  of  a 
prefcription,  fttch  as  an  honeft  apothe- 
cary could  approve,  and  ftiould  he  de- 
mand fuch  a price  as  might  be  fufficient 
to  fatisfy  himfelf,  it  might  not*  never- 
thelefs,  be  fufficient  to  indemnify  the 
apothecary  who  had  prepared  the  lame 
prefcription ; and  that  in  confequence  of 
the  infinite  difparity  of  fituations.  “The 
profit  of  apothecaries,  obferves  Dr. 
Adam  Smith,  is  become  a bye  word 
denoting  fomething  uncommonly  extra- 
vagant. This  great  apparent  profit* 
however,  is  frequently  no  more  than  tho 
reafonable  wasres  of  labour.  The  ftill 
of  an  apothecary  is  a much  nicer  and 
more  delicate  matter  than  that  of  any 
artificer  whatever ; and  the  truft  which 
is  repofed  in  him,  is  of  much  greater 
importance.  His  reward,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  fuitable  to  his  Ikill  and  his 
K 4 truft; 
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trull ; and  it  arifes  generally  from  the 
price  at  which  he  tells-  his  drugs. 
Though  he  fhould  fell  them,  therefore, 
at  three  or  four  hundred,  or  even  a 
thoufand  per  cent,  profit,  this  may  be 
no  more  than  the  reafonable  wages  of 
his  labour  charged,  in  the  only  way  in 
which  he  can  eharge  them,  upon  the 
price  of  his  drugs.  The  greater  part  of 
the  apparent  profit  is  real  wages  dif- 
guifed  in  the  garb  of  profit*.” 

Perhaps  this  celebrated  author  is  right 
in  obferving  that  “ this  is  the  only  way 
in  which  an  apothecary  can  charge  for 
his  Ikill  and  labour.”  But  if  fix  it  is  a 
way  that  ought  not  to  be  interfered 
with,  or  infringed  upon  by  a clafs  of 
people  who  have  it  not  in  their  power 
to  evince  fuch  Ikill  and  labour : it  ought 

* Wealth  of  Nations. 
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not  to  be  interfered  with  or  infringed 
upon  by  thofe  who  fupply  him  with  the 
very  materials  he  employs;  who  have 
an  ample  profit  upon  thofe  materials  in 
the  firft  inftance,  and  who  are  depen- 
dent upon  him  for  that  profits  This, 
moft  affuredly,  is  neither  juft,  nor  ge- 
nerous, nor  confident  with  any  true  po- 
licy or  commerce,  whatever..  If,  in 
effeft,  this  were  not  the  only  way  in 
which  the  apothecary  could  make  his 
charge,  if  he  had  any  other  refource 
for  indemnification  in  his  power,  the 
cafe  would  in  fome  meafure.  be  varied. 
But  how  defirable  foever  fuch  a different 
mode  of  payment  might  be — and  on 
many  accounts  it  certainly  is  defirable — • 
it  does  not,  according  to  the  prefent  di- 
vifion  of  the  medical  profeflion,  appear 
attainable  by  any  means. 

But  there  is  another ' reafbn  why  an 
apothecary  may  not  probably  be  fatis- 
K 5 fied 
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fled  with  the  price  which  might  proha- 
bly  fatisfy  a druggift,  and  oil  which  ac- 
count he  is  entitled  to  a larger  profit : I 
mean  that  the  druggift  is  almoft  univer- 
fally  paid  in  ready  money,  while  the 
apothecary  is  under  the  neceffity  of  giv- 
ing credit  for  a twelvemonth  at  the 
leaft.  The  druggift,  therefore,  is  in 
no  hazard  of  contracting  uncertain  and 
indifferent  debts : while  the  apothecary, 
like  every  other  man  engaged  in  trade 
upon  credit,  muft  be  uncommonly  for- 
tunate indeed,  if  he  do  not  contract 
many,  and  fome  on  which  he  had  placed 
no  fmall  reliance.  Deaths  and  bank- 
ruptcies may  injure  him  in  a variety  of 
forms.  And  when,  at  length,  he  ob- 
tains permiffion  to  introduce  the  ac- 
count of  the  paft  year,  he  will  too  of- 
ten difcover  there  are  perfons  in  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  there  were  for- 
merly in  Germany,  whom  Ericus 

Cordus, 
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Cordus,.  a phyfician  of  the  lixteenth 
century,  who  was  accuftomed  to  receive 
his  fees  only  at  the  termination  of  his 
patients  dileafe,  defcribes-  in  a facetious 
epigram,  as  regarding  the  pra&itioner 
at  three  different  times,  in  three  diffe- 
rent characters* 

Tresmedfcus  facies  habet ; unam,  quando  rogatuiy 
Angelicam:  mox  eft,  cum  juvat,  ipfe  Deus. 

Poft  ubi  curato,  pofcit  fua  premia,  morbo, 
Horridus  apparet>,  terribilifque  Sathan**- 

The  entire  reftoration  then,  of  retail 
pharmacy  to  the  apothecary  is,  in  every 
refpedt,  laudable  and  juft..  It  is  con- 
fiftent  with  the  requifitions  both  of  com- 
merce and  of  the  community.  It  could, 
not,  in  any  inftance,  be  produdiive;  of 

* Epigr.  lib.  7*^ 

Three  faces  wears  the  doftorr  when  firft  fought 
An  angel’s— and  a god’s  the  cure  half  wrought! 

But,  when,  that  cure  complete,  he  feeks  his  fee. 

The  devil  looks  then  lefs  terrible  than  he* 

K 6 mono* 
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monopoly,  but  it  would  effectually  pre- 
vent impofition  and  abufe. 

With  refpeCi  to  the  feeond  objection 
I have  ftated,  arifing  from  the  excluiion 
of  any  perfon  from  any  occupation, 
merely  from  the  humility  of  his  birth ; 
and  becaufe,  in  confequence,  hereof, 
he  has  not  been  able  to  enjoy  the  ad  van- 
vantages  of  a claffical  education,  much 
that  might  be  neceffary  to  notice  on  this 
fubjeCt,  by  way  of  reply,  has  already 
been  introduced  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
And  as  for  the  reft,  precedents  for  ftich 
reftriCtive  regulations  are  to  be  found  in 
a thoufand  inftances,  in  almoft  every 
country  in  Europe.  In  Russia  no 
apothecary  can  praCiife  till  he  have  been 
examined  by  the  chancery  of  medicine : 
and  in  Denmark  and  Holstein,  till 

he  have  obtained  a licence  from  the 

\ ■ 

colleges  of  Copenhagen,  and  Leige, 

and 
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and  have  fubmitted  to  an  apprenticefhip 
of  at  leaft  five  years.  But  to.  confine, 
ourfelves  to  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Medicine,  in  the  former,  is  the 
only  profeffion  in  which  fuch  regulations 
do  not  exift ; no  man  can  be  either  a 
lawyer  or  a clergyman,  without  fome 
public  teft  of  ability  and  qualification. 
And,  in  the  latter,  an  a£i  of  parliament 
has  for  fome  years  been  palled  exprefsly 
oil  the  fubject  of  pharmaceutic  reform ; 
and  fimilar,  indeed,  in  this  refpeft,  to 
the  a <51  we  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  in 
this  kingdom.  And  happy  am  I to  add, 
that  this  a £t  of  the  Irish  parliament  has 
been  attended  with  the  greateft  benefit 
and  fatisfa&ion,  both  to  the  profeffion, 
and  the  nation  at  large. 

It  is  impoffible  that  an  ignorant  man 
can  be  qualified  for  any  profeffion  in 
any  kingdom;  and  before  he  becomes 

qua- 
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qualified,  therefore,  it  is  necelTary  he 
fhould  become  inftru£ted.  We  war  not 
with  poverty  more  than  with  riches — 
for  a rich  man  may  be  ignorant  as  well 
as  a poor  man.  It  is  againft  ignorance 
alone  we  contend;  againft  a power  of 
doing  mifchief,  without  a capacity  of 
doing  good.  If,  at  any  age,  a man  wifti 
tc  engage  in  the  pra&ife  of  medicine  as 
an  apothecary : at  any  age  he  may  ftill 
do  it:  but  he  muft  fubmit  to  the  necef- 
fary  requifitions : he  muft  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  rudiments  of  the  pro- 
feffion— and  he  muft,  in  confeqence, 
put  himfelf  under  the  tuition  of  thofe 
who,  having  been  themfelves  properly 
taught,  are  properly  qualified  to  in* 
ftrutt. 

Ignorance  muft,  of  necefiity,  be  a 
fource  of  evil  in  every  profeffion : but  of 
all  profeffions  it  is  moft  to  be  dreaded  in 

that 
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that  of  medicine.  A Angle  error  may 
here  produce  death;,  and  the  fame  ma- 
terial become  an  antidote  or  a poifon, 
according  to  the  degree  of  judgment 
with  which  it  is  employed. 

It  is  for  want  of  fome  fuch  reflric- 
tions,  as  are  here  contended  for,  that 
the  praCtife  of  medicine  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  deemed  an  uncertain  praCtife,  and 
the  practitioner  himfelf  expofed  to  much 
derilion  and  contempt.  Uncertain  it 
mult  ever  be,  in  many  inftances,  when 
condudted  by  the  moft  ikilful:  but  the 
degree  of  uncertainty  of  a medicine  in 
the  hands  of  a fcientific  and  an  igno- 
rant practitioner,  will  bear  no  compan- 
ion whatfoever.  The  one  is  the  orna- 
ment and  benefaCtor  of  human  nature, 
diftributing,  like  the  Almighty  himfelf, 
continual  itreams  of  life,  of  health,  and 
of  happinefs  around  him:  the  other  is 
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its  word  foe,  and  its  curfe;  that,  like 
the  ferpent  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  may 
indeed  affume  a mod  plaufible  appear- 
ance, but  is  pregnant  with  mifchief  and 
death*. 

But  education,  is  not  only  a fource.of 
knowledge,  but  of  morals:  and  whilft 
the  fcience  of  medicine  has  its  myfte- 
ries,  and  is  locked  up  from  the  eye  of 
the  multitude,  this  is  of  more  confe- 
quence  than  may  at  firft  fight,  per- 
haps, be  apprehended.  “ It  is  not  of 
fmall  importance,  obferves  an  antient 
and  intelligent  philofbpher,  whether  a 

* Almoft  all  writers  have  contended  for  the  propriety 
of  fuch  reftri&ions  in  every  branch  of  the  medical  pro- 
fefiion.  And  Dr.  Kirkland,  therefore,  till  fuch 
reftri&ions  are  introduced,  advifes,  with  refpeft  to  fur- 
gery,  the  only  branch  to  which  he  adverts,,  that  there 
fhould  be  fupervifors  or  directors  a/pointed,  duly  qualified 
for  the  performance  of  their  duty.  Inquiry.  &c.  Introd. 

youth 
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youth  be  educated  in  this  way  or  the 
other,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  the 
titmofc  moment:  for  on  this  alone  de- 
pends the  whole  of  his  future  con- 
dud*.” 

The  man  of  education  and  morality y 
will  avoid  impofition  even  more  than 
error,  and  will  recommend  himfelf  to 
public  favor,  not  by  the  unblufhing 
boafts  of  an  empire,  but  by  the  honeft, 
and  confcientious  difeharge  of  a duty  he 
is  qualified  to  perform.  It  is  not  from 
fuch  a man  that  abufe  and  the  tricks  of 
trade  are  to  be  apprehended;  but  it  is 
from  the  pretender  to  knowledge,  the 
man  whofe  youth  has  never  been  fub- 
jeded  to  the  rules  of  fcience,  or  re- 
frained by  the  laws  of  morality:  and 

# Ov  (/Mtgov  hstflpsi  to  ovrwf  r>  ovT6J$  ty.  vsuv 

c+Xha  Tr&pTrohv  (Aothfav  $1  to  7tccv$  Nlcoiru  lib#  2.  cap.  i« 

who, 
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who,  from  poverty  alone,  independent 
of  the  want  of  virtuous  principle,  might 
be  tempted,  in  no  fmall  degree,  to  de- 
ceive and  impoie  upon. 

I know  not  whether  ShakspereV 
defcription  of*  an  apothecary  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  were  confident  with  the 
profeffion,  as  at  that  time  pradifed  in 
Italy.  But  it  is,  I am  afraid,,  by  far 
too  confident  with  the  coflume  of  the 
prefent  time,  in  Great  Britain.  Po- 
verty is  too  often  its  fad  and  only  inhe- 
ritance 2:  and  where  extreme  poverty 
exifts,  the  confequence  is  often  to  be 
trembled  for.  And  I much  fear,  from 
the  unbounded  liberty  which  is  at  pre- 
fent allowed  to  the  pradice  of  phar- 
macy, that  the  Mantuan  apothecary, 
though  too  fuccefsfully  affaulted  in  one 
inftance,  would  be  comparatively  a moft 
valuable  member  of  modern  fociety.  I 
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very  much  fear  there  are  numbers 
amongft  us,  not  only  of  whom  It  might 
be  laid,  on  the  offer  of  a far  leff  bribe 
than  forty  ducats  *» 

His  poverty  but  not  his  will  confents, 

but  that  in  too  many  inftances  it  might 
be  obferved, 


His  poverty  and  will  confent  alike. 

To  put  then  a reftraint  upon  thefe 
evils,  to  refeue  the  profeffion  from  all 
temptation  to  commit  them,  and  the 
public  from  fuffering  beneath  their  ex- 
igence, is  not,  furely,  an  unworthy  or 
an  ungenerous  attempt.  Such  an  at- 
tempt by  the  public  itfelf  nnift  be  un- 


* Come  hither  man  :-I  fee  that  thou  art  poor : 

Hold,  here  is  forty  ducats ; let  me  have 
A dram  of  poifon.  v 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Avt  v. 

dertakeu 
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dertaken  eventually,  if  not  compile  J 
with  now;  for  the  increale  of  abufes 
would  enforce  it.  But  how  much  more 
creditable  is  it  in  the  profeffion.  itfelf,  to 
be  fii  ft  in  the  field  of  a&ion,  to  chal- 
lenge its  own  community,  and  to  wipe 
away  all  thofe  blots  and  difgraces, 
which  have  fo  long  defaced  and  tar- 
nifhed  it.. 


Such  abufes  have  furely  exifled  lone 
enough  already,  and  it  is  full  time  they, 
fliould  be  deftroyed  for  ever..  They 
form  the  perpetual  complaint  of  Hip- 
pocrates, of  Pliny,  and  more  eipe- 
daily  of  Galen*.  The  Arabian 

His  epiftles  to  Thaasybulus  and  Posthum  vs, 
are  loaded  with  fuch  hiftories.  In  that  to  the  latter  he  com- 
pares the  practitioners  at  Rome,  to  robbers  and  affaflins. 
Ltapud.nos  fibi  latrones  parcunt,  et,.  in  facienda  injuria*, 
mutuo  conveniunt;  ita.medici  RoM^.nupo  habitantes 
fl&unt;  hoeque  felo  a latronibus  difFerunt,  quod  in  urbibus 
non  in  mpntibus.  ipfujiamy  r,  4 

and 
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and  the  German  phyficians  are  full  of 
fuch  complaints.  And,  in  Denmark 
and  France,  the  profeflion  has  more 
than  once  been  in  danger  hereby  of  hew- 
ing entirely  fuppreft.  The  inhabitants 
chufing  rather  to  truft  to  the  medical 
powers  of  nature  alone,  than  to  fubmit 
to  the  fraudulencies  of  difhoneft  phar- 
maceutics. Every  public  a dt,  in  this 
kingdom,  that  is  by  any  means  referable 
to  medicine,  from  the  time  of  Henry  V. 
to  the  prefent  reign,  breathes  the  fame 
language  of  complaint  and  indignation. 
Hence  was  incorporated  the  College  of 
Phyficians,  hence  apothecaries  were  all 
prohibited  pradlife,  except  thofe  who 
had  been  admitted  as  licentiates  of  the 
college ; and  hence,  at  times,  they  were 
all  prohibited  without  any  exception 
whatever.  Hence  the  incorporation  of 
Apothecaries  company:  and  hence  he 
duty  incumbent  on  both  the  cenfors  of 

the 
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the  college,  and  the  wardens  of  the 
company,  to  examine,  at  ftated  times, 
the  medical  materials  of  all  praftitioners 
whatever,  to  approve  of  thofe  which 
are  genuine,  and  to  deftroy  the  bafe  and 
adulterate. 

But  nothing  that  has  been  attempted 
has  been  hitherto  fufficient.  The  na- 
tion and  the  profeffion  have  frill  fub- 
mitted  to  the  fame  evils : and  what  is  yet 
more  to  be  lamented,  thofe  evils  have 
qeen  perpetually  increafing.  Ignorant 
and  difhoneft  praftitioners  have  ftill  im- 
pofed  on  the  public,  and  difgraced  their 
own  community;  and  an  aft  has  ftill 
been  wanting  to  reftrain  fuch  perfons 
from  praftifing  at  all.  Till  this  aft  be 
obtained,  thefe  evils  will  continue  to  in- 
creafe : and,  unlefs  it  be  obtained  foon, 
every  refpeftable  man  will  be  withdraw- 
ing himfelf  from  the  profeffion,  and 

aban- 
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abandoning  it  for  fomething  more  lu- 
crative and  more  honourable.  The 
name  of  an  apothecary  may,  indeed, 
ftill  be  found,  but  it  will  be  a name 
without  a meaning,  a vox  et  praterea 
nihiL 


FINIS, 


. 
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A.— Page  53. 


ROFESSOR  Goeliche,  who  was  no  friend 


to  either  furgeons  or  apothecaries,  and  who 
laments,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  writings,  that 
the  phyfician  fhould  not  now,  as  formerly,  poflefs 
every  branch  of  the  medical  practice,  and  enjoy 
the  felicitas  priftinorum  temporumy  cannot  avoid 
tranflating  the  pharmaceutice  of  Celsus,  by  pro- 
fellio  pharmacopolarum.  He  pleafes  himfelf, 
however,  with  the  belief  that  after  this  divifion, 
this  fatalis  parthim  medicina  divuifio , the  apotheca- 
ries and  furgeons  were,  neverthelefs,  always  re- 
garded in  a light  inferior  to  that  of  phyficians, 
and  never  aCted  but  by  their  directions,  and  as 
their  afiiftants;  a belief  which,  however  juft  it 
might  have  been  with  the  practice  of  his  own  era, 
was  certainly  founded  on  fancy  alone  with  refpedt 
to  the  periods  alluded  to  by  Celsus,  and  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  dietetic,  pharmaceutic,  and 
chirurgical  practice  into  which  he  has  reprefented 
the  art  of  medicine  as  formerly  divided. 


Hift.  Med,  Univerf.  par.  2 fedt.  155,  157,  160. 
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B. — ’Page  67. 

The  authors  of  Les  Reflexions  fur  lcs  Ouvragcs 
de  Literature,  are  certainly  in  an  error  in  fup- 
pofmg  medicine  one  of  the  laft  fciences  to  which 
the  Arabians  addidted  themfelves.  On  the 
contrary,  from  the  above  obfervations,  as  well  as 
a number  of  others  that  might  be  advanced,  it 
was  the  fludy  of  medicine  that  firft  induced  them 
to  pay  a regard  to  every  other  fludy. 

Vide  Tom.  V.  p.  92. 

C. — Page  ti8. 

Ex  bundello  petitionum  de  anno  mno  Hen.  V.  in 
parliamento . 

“ But  worthie  foveraines  hit  is  known  to  your 
hey  diferetion,  many  uncunnyng,  and  unaproved 
in  the  aforefaide  fcience  pradtifeth  and  fpeeially 
in  fyfyk;  fo  that  in  this  realme  is  every  man,  be 
he  never  fo  lewed,  takeing  upon  him  practyfe,  y 
fuffered  to  ufe  it  to  grete  harmc,  and  flaughtre  of 
many  men,  where  if  no  man  pradtifed  therein, 
but  all  only  connynge  men,  and  approved  fuffici- 
ently,  the  learned  in  arts  filofofye  and  fyfyk,  as  it 
is  kept  in  other  londes  and  roialmes,  then  fhould 
many  man,  that  dyeth  for  defaute  of  helpe,  lyve, 
and  no  man  perifh  by  uncunnyng. 

“ Wherefore 
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u Wherefore p’lefeth  toyourexcellents  wyfdome, 
that  no  man  of  no  manner  edate,  degre,  or  con- 
dition, prattife  in  fylyk  fro  this  time  forward, 
bot  ho  have  long  time  y ufed  the  fcoles  of  fyfyk, 
within  fome  univerfitie;  and  be  graduated  in  the 
fame,”  &c. 

D. — Page  103. 

A • D.  1540.  For  Phyfcians  and  their  Privilege , 
32  Hen . VLll.  eap.  40.  § 2. 

“ And  that  it  may  pleafe  your  mod  Royal  Vla- 
jedy,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  from 
henceforth  the  faid  prefident,  for  the  time  being, 
commons  and  fellows  and  their  fucceffors,  may 
yearly,  at  fuch  times  as  they  fhall  think  mod  meet 
and  convenient  for  the  fame,  eledt  and  choole  four 
perfons  of  the  faid  commons  and  fellows,  of  the 
bed  learned,  wifed,  and  mod  difcreet,  fuch  as 
they  dtail  think  convenient,  and  have  experience 
in  the  faid  faculty  of  phyfick ; and  that  the  faid 
four  perfons  fo  elected  and  chofen,  after  a corpo- 
ral oath  to  them  minrdered  by  the  faid  prefident 
or  his  deputy,  fhall  and  may,  by  virtue  of  this 
prefent  a£t,  have  full  authority  and  power,  as 
often  as  they  fhall  think  meet  and  convenient,  to 
enter  into  the  houfe  or  houfes  of  all  and  every 
apothecary,  now  or  at  any  time  hereafter,  ufing 
the  mydery  or  craft  of  apothecary  within  the  faid 
L 2 city, 
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city,  only  to  fearch,  view,  and  fee  fuch  apothe- 
cary wares,  drugs,  and  duffs,  as  the  faid  apotheca- 
ries, or  any  of  them  haVe,  or  at  any  time  here- 
after fhall  have,  in  their  houfe  or  houfes  ; and  all 
fuch. wares,  drugs,  and  fluffs,  as  the  aforefaid  four 
perfons  fhall  then  find  defective,  corrupted,  and 
not  meet  nor  convenient  to  be  miniflred  in  any 
medicines  for  the  health  of  man’s  body,  the  fame 
four  perfons  calling  to  them  the  wardens  of  the 
faid  myflery  of  apothecaries  within  the  faid  city 
for  that  time  being,  or  one  of  them,  fhall  caufe 
to  be  brent,  or  otherwife  deflroy  the  fame,  as  they 
fhall  think  meet  by  their  aifcretion,’’  & c. 

E. — Page  104. 

An  API  touching  the  Corporation  of  the  Phyfcians  in 
London.  A.  D.  1553.  Mar.  1.  c.  9.  § 5. 

“ And  further  be  it  enadled  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  for  the  better  execution  of  . the  fearch 
and  view  of  poticary  wares,  drugs,  and  com  poll  - 
tions,  according  to  the  tenor  of  a flatute  made  in 
the  32d  year  of  the  reign  of  the  faid  late  King 
Henry  VIII.  That  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the 
wardens  of  the  grocers,  or  one  of  them,  to  go 
with  the  faid  phyficians  in  their  view  and  fearch ; 
that  if  the  faid  warden  or  wardens  do  refufe  or 
delay  his  or  their  coming  thereunto  forthwith  and 
immediately  when  the  faid  prefident,  or  four  of 

his 
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his  college  elect  as  aforefaid,  do  call  upon  him  or 
them,  that  then  the  faid  phyficians  may  and  fhall 
execute  that  fearch  and  view,  and  the  due  punilh- 
ment  of  the  poticaries  for  any  their  evil  and  faulty 
fluff,  without  the  afhflance  of  any  of  the  faid  war- 
dens,” &c. 

F.  — Page  105. 

There  is  fome  kind  of  inconfiftency  in  the  lan- 
guage of  thefe  two  ftatutes  when  compared  toge- 
ther; unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  the  apothecaries  and 
grocers  were  incorporated  into  one  company  be- 
fore the  thirty-fecond  year  of  Henry  VIII.  con- 
trary, I believe,  to  the  common  opinion,  which 
does  not  allow  of  this  conjunct  incorporation  till 
the  fourth  of  James  I.  "The  ftatute  of  3 2d 
Henry  VIII.  makes  exprefs  mention  of  “ the 
wardens  of  the  myflery  of  apothecaries  within  the 
faid  city  of  London.”  Whereas  in  this  very 
part  which  is  copied  and  recited  in  the  firft  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  they  .are  Ailed  “ wardens 
of  the  company  of  Grocers 

G.  — Page  109. 

An  APt  for  continuing  the  Duty  on  Low  Wines , 

Coffee , Tea , Chocolate  Spices , &c,  Ann.  3. 

cap . 4*  § I- 

“ Be  it  enabled,  &c.  That  there  fhall  beanfwered 
and  paid,  for  and  upon  all  drugs  (dying  drugs  ex- 
L 3 cepted) 
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cepted)  which  are  rated  in  the  book  of  rates,  and 
are  or  fhall  be  imported  as  aforefaid,  a duty  after 
the  rate  of  ten  pounds  of  like  money,  for  every 
hundred  pounds  worth  thereof,  according  to  the 
feveral  values  charged  on  them  refpcdtively  in  the 
faid  book  of  rates;  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that 
by  unrated  drugs,  chargeable  by  this  a£t,  are 
meant,  all  bark  called  clove  bark,  all  bark  called 
Jefuit’s  bark,  caliabalha,  Sec.  all  chymical  prepa- 
rations, phyfical  oils,  and  medicinal  drugs,  ex- 
cepting drugs  ufed  for  dying,  and  except  coffeep 
tea,  chocolate , cocoa pafte,  and  cocoa  nuts Sec. 

To  tnefe  were  added  fome  few  other  drugs  five 
years  afterwards,  as  obje£ts  of  fimilar  taxation, 
as  farfaparilla,  balfam  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  and 
whatever  elfe  of  the  like  kind  was  “ the  growth 
and  produdt  of  her  majefty’s  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica.” Ann.  an.  7.  cap.  8.  § 12.  By  fome 
unaccountable  miftake,  fenna  was  placed  in  the 
former  a£t,  in  the  lift  of  drugs  for  dying  ; and  an 
additional  act  was  therefore  paffed  on  this  fubje£t 
eleven  years  afterwards,  complaining  of  the  error, 
and  fubje&ing  it  to  an  equal  tax  with  other  foreign 
drugs.  Geo.  I.  an.  1.  cap.  43.  § 3.  Vide  alft* 
Geo.  I.  an.  8.  cap.  15.  § 10. 
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H — Page  H 5. 

A Bill  that  Perfons , being  no  common  Surgeons , 
may  minijler  Medicines  notwitbjlandmg  the  Sta- 
tute, Hen.  VIII . 3 4" 3 5* 

“ Whereas  the  company  and  fellowfhip  of  fur- 
geons  of  London,  minding  only  their  own  lucres, 
and  nothing  the  profit  or  eafe  of  the  difeafed  or 
patient,  have  fued,  troubled,  and  vexed  divers 
honeft  perfons,  as  well  men  as  ;vomen,  whom  God 
hath  endued  with  the  knowledge  of  the  nature, 
kind,  and  operation  of  certain  herbs,  roots,  and 
waters,  and  the  ufing  and  miniftering  of  them  to 
fuch  as  been  pained  with  cudomable  difeafes,  as 
women’s  breads  being  fore,,  a pin  and  the  web  in 
the  eye,  uncomes  of  hands,  burnings*  fealdings, 
fore  mouths,  the  done,  drangury,  faucelim,  and 
morphew,  and  fuch  other  like  difeafes  ; and  yet 
the  fame  perfons  have  not  taken  any  thing  for  their 
pains  or  cunning,  but  have  minidered  the  fame  to 
poor  people  only  for  neighbourhood  and  God’s 
fake,  and  of  pity  and  charity.  And  it  is  now  well 
known,  that  the  furgeons  admitted  will  do  no  cure 
to  any  perfon,  but  where  they  diall  know  to  be 
rewarded  with  a greater  fum  or  reward  than  the 
cure  extendeth  unto,  &c. 

L 4 
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“ Be  it  ordained,  eftablifhed,  and  enabled,  by  the 
authority  of  this  prefent  parliament,  that  at  all 
time  from  henceforth,  it  fhall  be  lawful  to  every 
perfon,  being  the  king's  fubjeft,  having  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  the  nature  of  herbs,  roots* 
and  waters,  or  of  the  operation  of  the  fame,  by 
fpeculation  or  practice,  within  any  part  of  the 
realm  of  Eng  land,  or  within  any  other  the  king's 
dominions,  to  pra&ife,  ufe,  and  minifter  in  and  to 
any  outward  fore  uncome,  wound,  apoftemations, 
outward  fwelling  or  difeafe,  any  herb  or  herbs, 
ointments,  baths,  pultefs,  and  emplafters,  accord- 
ing to  their  cunning,  experience,  and  knowledge 
in  any  of  the  difeafes,  fores  and  maladies  afore* 
faid,  and  all  other  like  to  the  fame,  or  drinks  for 
the  (lone,  ftrangury,  or  agues,  without  fuit,  vexa- 
tion, trouble,  penalty,  orlofsof  their  goods,”  & c. 

I — Page  134. 

This,  indeed,  is  not  the  only  inftance  amidft 
thefe  feuds  of  the  two  communities,  in  which  the 
lower  houfe  proved  triumphant.  It  was  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  century,  when  a part  of 
the  College  in  Warwick-lane  was  planned  out  for 
a Difpenfary,  Dr.  Garth,  in  his  facetious  and 
unrivalled  poem,  introduces  the  company  of  apo- 
thecaries as  tauntingly  exclaiming, 

And 
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And  dare  the  college  of  phyficians  aim 
To  equal  our  fraternity  in  fame? 

Crabs  eyes  as  well  with  pearl  for  ufe  may  try, 
Or  Hiqhgate  hill  with  lofty  Pindus  vie. 
Soglow-worms may  comparewithTiTAN’s  beams, 
Gr H A re»c 0 u RT pump  with  Ag  an ippe’s  dreams. 

Dispensary,  Canto  2. 

K. — Page  138. 

Jin  Aft  for  exempting  Apothecaries  from  certain  Of- 
fices, & c.  Ann.  6-7,  fVill.III. 

“ Whereas  the  a£l  of  the  apothecary  is  of  great 
2nd  general  ufe  and  benefit,  by  reafon  of  their 
conftant  and  neceflary  affiftance  to  his  Majefly’s 
fubje&s,  which  ffiould  oblige  them  folely  to  at- 
tend the  duties  of  their  profeffion,  yet  by  reafon 
that  they  are  compelled  to  ferve  feveral  Pariih, 
Ward,  and  Leet  Offices,  in  the  places  where  they 
live,  and  are  frequently  fummoned  to  ferve  in 
Juries  and  Inquefts,  which  take  up  great  part  of 
their  time,  they  cannot  perform  the  trulls  repofed 
in  them  as  they  ought,  nor  attend  the  fick  with 
fuch  diligence  as  is  required,  Be  it  enadted,”  &c. 

This  a&  was  to  continue  in  force  for  feven 
years.  In  the  firft  of  Anne  it  was  therefore  re- 
newed, and  that  for  eleven  years.  In  the  tenth  of 
the  fame  reign  it  was  again  renewed  for  the  fame 
time;  and  made  perpetual  in  the  9 Geo.  I. 

K .-Page 
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There  are  few  apothecaries  in  the  country  wlfcr 
do  not  engage  in  the  pra&ife  of  furgery  : and  by  far 
the  greater  number  in  London  do  the  fame:  yet 
the  united  profit  of  both  branches  of  the  profef- 
fion  forms,  in  too  many  inltances,  but  a very 
fcanty  fubfiftence  for  the  practitioner  and  his  fa- 
mily. It  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  in  a converfation  I had  with  him  a 
fhort  time  before  his  death,  that  furgery  ought 
ever  to  be  praCtifed  by  itfelf;  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  formerly  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
unconnected  with  any  other  branch  of  the  medical 
profeflion.  And  Dr.  Kirkland  has  profeffedly 
written  on  the  advantages  which  would  neceffarily 
refult  from  fuch  a divifion*:  a divifion,  however, 
which  a celebrated  German  ProfefTor,  of  the 
prefent  century,,  lamented  through  the  whole  of 
his  life,  and  ever  regarded  as  an  “ infelix  atque 
fatalis  diyortioL” 

But  without  controverting  at  large  the  opinion 
of  thefe  gentlemen,  and  others  who  have  imbibed 
the  fame  fentiments,  I will  only  obferve  that,  al- 
though the  divifion  here  contended  for  did  fre- 
quently ex  ill,  with  much  accurate  difcrimination, 
among  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Sa- 

* Inquiry  into  the  prefent  ftate  of  Medical  Surgery.  Introd. 

+ Andr.  Goelicke  Hift.  Med.  Univerf,  part  2.  fc&.  157.. 

RACENS, 
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KACENS,  yet  the  Hiftory  of  Medicine  given  in 
the  firfl  feefion  of  this  publication,  will  prove  that 
it  was  a divilion  that  admitted  of  many  and  con- 
tinual exceptions  alternately  in  every  nation. 
That  the  phyfician  very  generally  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  furgery,  and  often  in  that  of  phar- 
macy:— that  the  furgeon  frequently  exhibited  in- 
ternal medicines  in  difeafes  which  could  not  rank 
under  his  own  clarification:  and  that  both  the 
pharmaceutifl:  and  the  furgeon  occafionally  prac- 
tifed  dietetic  medicine.  “ For  all  the  parts  of 
medicine,  obferves  Celsus,  are  fo  interwoven 
with  each  other,  that  they  cannot  be  eafily  fepa- 
rated.”  “ Le  chirurgien  et  le  medicin,  fays  a 
French  writer  who juftly  acquired fome  celebrity 
for  his  obfervations  about  fifty  years  fince,  font  a 
l’egard  l’un  de  l’antre,  comme  Tarchitecle  et  le 
fculpteur.  L’architedle  conduit  un  batiment,  et 
prepare  des  niches  pour  des  ftatues.  Le  proprie- 
taire  appelle  le  fculpteur,  qui  fans  contrainte  et 
fans  di.re£tion,  prete  fon  induftrie  aux  vues  de 
FarchiteCte,  donne  meme  des  confeils  fur  les  places 
deftinees  aux  figures.  Les  deux  arts  concourent 
au  meme  deffeim*.” 

But  there  is  another  and  a more  forcible  reafon, 
which  muft  for  ever  prevent  any  general  reparation 

* Memoire  ou  l’on  fait  voir  civ  quoi  peut  confifler  la  preemi- 
nence de  la  Medicine,  &c, 

in 
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in  this  country:  and  that  is,  that  the  praaitioncf 
who  unites  both  furgery  and  pharmacy  is,  as  be- 
fore obferved,  feldsm  capable  of  obtaining  mor« 
than  a decent  competency  for  himfelf  and  his  fa- 
mily; and,  at  times,  fcarcely  capable  of  effecting 
this.  Either  therefore  thefe  two  branches  mult 
continue  to  be  united  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try, as  they  have  ever  been  in  the  army  and  navy, 
or  the  pecuniary  profit  allowed  each  of  them  mult 
be  nearly  doubled.  A fad  there  is  but  little  pro- 
bability of  accompli  filing  at  any  time. 

M. — Page  i^8  . 

Extras  of  a Letter , dated  from  Manchefler,  to  the 
Committee  of  the  General  Pharmaceutic  -djfociation 
of  Great  Britain , marked  No...  i , CV 

“ I have,  a copy  by  me  of  the  different  form* 
for  the  officinal  preparations  of  a druggid  of  this 
town,  whofe  diop  is  much  frequented  for  the 
compofition  of  prefcribed  medicines : and  a com- 
parison will  eafily  determine,  whether  an  honed 
apothecary  could  afford  his  at  an  equal  price,  even 
if  he  were  immediately  paid  for  them.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a few  out  of  many  of  the  like  elate*, 
and  the  words  of  the  recipes  are  here  copied 
Unguentum  Lapide  Caliminari 
Tap.  Calaminaris  lbvij  Axung  Porcin  lbxiv 
Empl,  Diachylon  lbfs. 


Spir.  Lavendulas  comp. 

Flor  Lavend  '^vj  Nue  Mofch  ^fs  CamWood  ^iij 
Sp.  Vini  ten.  lbvj 

Spir.  Vini  Camph 
Sp.  Via  Reft  lbij  Camph  ^j 

Vin.  Ipecac. 

Rad.  Ipecac,  ^iv  Cort  Aurant  Jfs  Raifin  Wine  lbij 
Syr.  Papav.  All. 

Opium  ^lfs  Aq.  font.  cong.  ifs  boil  down  to  Ibvij 
add  Sacch.  com.  lbyj  boil  for  half  an  hour 
Liniment.  Sapon. 

R Sapon.  Hifpanic.  jvj  Sp.  Vin.  ten.  cong  j boil 
for  an  hour  and  a half,  then  add  Camph.  Xj  01 
Rorifman  3fs.”  Manchefter,  July  31,  1794. 

N. — Page  185. 

Extract  of  a Letter , 13 c.  No.  9,  C. 

“ If  you  think  any  farther  fafts  neceiTary  to  be 
added  to  the  many  you  have  doubtlefs  received, 
you  may  make  ufe  of  the  following  recent  ones, 
for  the  authenticity  of  which  we  will  Hand 
pledged. 

“ A gentleman  of  this  city  who.  does  not  prac- 
tife  pharmacy,  preferibed  for  his  patient  as  follows, 
Decoft.  Cafcarillae  Jvij.  Tinft.  ejufdem  ^j. 
This  prefeription  wa s fent  to  a druggifPs  in  this 
city  to  be  made  up.  The  ihopman,  who  has  the 
principal  care  of  the  bufmefs,  having  fought  for 
a bottle  labelled  Tinft.  ejufdem  in  vain — fent  to 

fome 
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fome  neighbouring  (hops  to  enquire  for  it.  And 
not  fucceeding,  he,  at  laft,  took  back  the  pre- 
fcnption  to  know  what  he  (hould  fubftitute  in  its 
ftead,  as  he  could  not  procure  any  Tina,  ejufdem 
in  the  city.  The  next  was,  unfortunately  of  more 
ferious  confequence.  A phyfician  being  requeued 
to  prefcribe  for  the  fon  of  a poor  woman,  about 
ten  years  old,  labouring  under  a dyfpnoea,  direaCd 
the  following  draught  to  be  given  him  at  bed 
time: 

R-  Syr.  Papav.  Alb.  jj.  Tintf.  Opii  Camph.  ~ij. 
Aq.  Diftill.  tvm. 

this  the  poor  woman,  expe&ing  to  get  fometvhat 
cheaper,  took  to  a druggift’s.  Unfortunately  the 
(hopman  not  being  acquainted  with  the  new  name 
for  Paragoric  Elixir,  made  it  with  3 i j of  Tind. 
opii  and,  though  he  advifed  the  woman  to  give 
lhe  child  only  half  the  draught,  it  proved  fuffi- 
ciently  ftrong  to  deprive  him  of  life  before  the 
evening  of  the  following  day.” 

JVorcefter > March  18,  179-. 

O. — Page  185. 

It  would  be  too  voluminous  by  far  to  give  even 
a compendium  of  the  innumerable  inftances  of 
errors  and  malpraaife  which,  from  a want  of 
dae  regulations,  have  occurred  to  the  notice  of 
tie  committee  within  the  city  and  fuburbs  of 
London:  but  havi  g mentioned  one  midake  of 

Arsenic 
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Arsenic  for  another  drug  in  the  country,  I can- 
not avoid  producing  a fecond  inftance  of  a fimikr 
mi  (lake  in  this  city becaufe  an  error  of  this 
magnitude,  muft  be  of  the  utmoft  confequehce  at 
all  times,  and  becaufe  it  may,  perhaps,  put  fome 
perfoas  more  on  their  guard,  who  are  often, liable 
to  fuch  errors,  if  this  account  fhould  ever  fall  into 
their  hands. 

Mr.  W , member  of  the  Committee,  and 

a very  refpe&able  practitioner,  produced  before 
his  colleagues,  in  the  month  of  May  lalt,  a pow- 
der which  a patient  of  his  had  purchafed,  a few 
days  before,  at  a druggift’s,  as  ccrujje , to  rub  on 
the  groins  of  her  child,  an  infant  only  a few 
months  old.  On  the  firft  application  of  this  pow- 
der, the  groins,  already  excoriated  in  a fmall  de- 
gree, became-  inftantaneoully  mod  violently  in- 
flamed; and,  ignorant  of  the  caufe  of  fo  unex- 
pecded  an  alteration,  fhe  fent  the  fame  evening  to 

Mr.  W for  his  advice.  The  inflammation 

had  by  this  time  extended  over  fo  large  a portion 
of  the  abdomen,  and  the  inguina  had  fo  fphace- 
lated  an  appearance,  that  the  greateft  danger  was 
juftly  apprehended.  By  a judicious  treatment, 
however,  this  inflammation  in  a few  days  gradu- 
ally diminifhed,  and  large  (loughs  being  thrown 
off  from  t e wound  in  each  inguen,  the  child’s 
life  was  happily  preferved 


On 
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On  examination,  this  powder,  which  was  fold 
for  ccruffe,  proved  inconteftibly  to  be  Arsenic. 
•And  having  myfelf  attended  fome  fhorttime  after, 
at  the  requed  of  Mr.  W.  to  infpedl  the  child,  we 
were  informed  that  the  druggid,  at  whofe  (hop 
this  arferiic  \vas  purchafed,  had  promifed  to  defray 
every  expence  of  the  cure.  It  appeared  from  the 
report  of  his  (hopman,  that  this  man  had  taken 
the  (hop  about  two  years  fince,  of  another  perfon, 
with  the  whole  flock  of  fixtures  and  materials  ; 
and  that  this  powder  being  then  found  in  the 
drawer  marked  for  cerufie,  it  had  been  fold  to  the 
prefent  time  for  this  lad  article.  The  v/hole  of 
the  dreadful  evils  which  mud  have  arifen  from 
this  very  lamentable  midake  for  two  years,  we  could 
not  difeover  : but  it  was  an  undoubted  fadl  that, 
about  the  time  I am  now  fpeaking  of,  a gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood  had  very  nearly  lod  a valu- 
able horfe  from  the  erroneous  application  of  this 
powder,  again  purchafed  for  cerude,  to  a crack  in 
one  of  its  heels.  And  a friend  of  the  lady  who 
had  nearly  lod  her  child  in  the  manner  above  de- 
fcribed,  fent  unluckily  about  the  fame  time,  for 
fome  of  the  fame  powder,  and  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe;  but  lefs  fortunate  than  herfelf  (he  was  under 
the  necedity  of  witnefling  the  death  of  her  child, 
in  a (hort  time  after,  in  confequence  hereof*  and 
that  in  the  extremed  agonies. 
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